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HIS YEAR, as in no previous year, 

the Canadian budget proposals as 
presented by the Minister of Finance to 
Parliament on March 2 have been quite 
generally noted in the United States. 
Embodying the principle of adopting the 
tax year to the year of current income, 
these proposals have put into practical 
application one of the most-debated is- 
sues of our recent national life. Accord- 
ingly they have had wide press publicity 
in the United States, which has ac- 
quainted the majority of our citizens 
with the broad outlines of the plan by 
which the Dominion’s tax-collecting 
machinery is being converted to the job 
of “painless extraction” of the stiff lev- 
ies required to pay for the war. It is 
widely understood by now that Canadi- 
ans who earn their income by wages or 
salaries will pay more and not less taxes 
in 1943, but at the end of the year they 
will be “out of debt” to the central Gov- 
ernment in the sense that if they die or 
join the armed forces they will not leave 
behind a substantial income-tax bill to 
be provided for out of what they may 
have been able to save up. 


Level of Taxation Approaches 
“Bearable Limits” 


Considering this special background 
of publicity, it may be useful to begin 
this summary of the budget proposals 
with respect to taxation by a reference 
to the general character of the develop- 
ment which has preceded the proposals. 
This development has as its outstanding 
characteristic the fact that, after 3% 
years of war effort, the present tax 
structure in the Dominion represents a 
level of taxation which may fairly be 
described as much closer to the bearable 
limits in both the direct and indirect 
categories than anything we have expe- 
rienced in the United States. The 
Canadian taxpayer does not now have 
to pay local taxes on income, as in 
many of our States, and he has a some- 
what larger personal exemption than we 
have for Federal tax,’ but he is struck 


1That is, $660 for single persons, $1,200 
for married persons, and $400 for each de- 
pendent 


by rates that are much higher than 
ours, particularly in the lower brackets, 
where the tax liability, including the 
compulsory savings feature, is about 
twice the rate we paid in 1942. Indirect 
taxes are also more general, because in 
the pre-war years they were the main 
dependence of the revenue. 

A sales tax has been in effect for some 
years at the manufacturers’ or whole- 
sale level—the rate for most articles 
being 8 percent. It is supplemented by 
an extensive list of excises of 25 and 35 
percent on items of a more-or-less lux- 
ury connotation—including electrical 
appliances, radios, jewelry, luggage, furs, 
fountain vens and automatic pencils, 
china (not uishes), cut glass, clocks and 
watches, handbags, luggage, automo- 
biles, tires and tubes. There is a tax on 
sugar, candy, chewing gum, and soft 
drinks, as well as on alcohol. 

Before price control made modifica- 
tion necessary, there were war taxes on 
coffee and tea. Matches and smokers’ 
goods are taxed, as well as tobacco. Gas- 
oline is taxed in the Dominion, as in the 
United States, by both the central and 
local governments. Gas, electric, tele- 
phone and telegraph service, and trans- 
portation are taxed. The admission tax 
to movies and other theaters is 20 per- 
cent. 

In short, it can be said that the Do- 
minion has passed the stage where ways 
and means of taxation are so much in 
question, and while additions to the tax 
structure are still possible, as the cur- 
rent budget shows, the important thing 
for the Government and the people is 
the assurance of the yield at admittedly 
onerous levels. Under these circum- 
stances, it is perhaps natural that the 
system of collection should receive the 
emphasis. 


More Revenue Will Be 
Developed Earlier 


As a corollary also, the need for reve- 
nue, brought on by an ambitious war- 
production program, has encouraged 
breaking away from traditional payment 
periods. At the beginning of the war, 
the Dominion was cut off from recourse 
to the United States money market by 


our neutrality legislation. It had also, 
in any case, a definite leaning toward 
financial independence, and from the 
very beginning of the conflict, it took a 
realistic view of the probable financial 
burden. 

Only a few days after war was de- 
clared new taxes were legislated, some on 
commodities, to take effect immediately, 
and others, in 1939 income, payable in 
April 1940. In July 1940, an innovation 
in the form of a flat tax on gross income, 
to be deduced by employers, was put into 
operation in the middle of the income 
year. In 1941, with increasingly heavy 
payments demanded by a rising scale of 
taxation, arrangements were made for 
monthly installment payments at the 
election of the taxpayer, to begin in Sep- 
tember and anticipate the end of the in- 
come year by 4 months. 

In 1942, with the legislation of still 
higher levies on the income of that year, 
the installment system was made gen- 
eral and compulsory, covering corpora- 
tions as well as individuals and on the 
same basis of tax payments starting 
before the end of the income year. 

This early preparation has provided a 
frame into which the pay-as-you-earn 
plan fits readily and completes the step- 
ping up of the tax yield. 

That it is a fortunate development for 
the revenue can be seen from the fact 
that the accounts for the fiscal year 
ended March 31 include 7 months of 
collections at the higher rates legislated 
in the summer of 1942 and on the broader 
basis of income for that year dictated 
by the constantly rising rate of war pro- 
duction. If the method of collection had 
remained unchanged, as from the be- 
ginning of the war, this revennue would 
not have been due until April 30, 1943. 

The taxpayer, of course, has been af- 
fected by this situation in reverse, in 
that he has paid more tax earlier, al- 
though with the advantage of anticipat- 
ing his obligations. 


Will Require Higher 1943 
Payments 
It is a part of the pay-as-you-earn plan 


that the taxpayer in 1943 will pay more 
tax than in 1942, even though his income 
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and the general structure of the tax rates 
remain unchanged. As explained by the 
Minister of Finance, wage earners and 
salaried persons, having begun monthly 
installment payments in September 1942 
by the pay-roll method, had presum- 
ably paid at least one-third of the taxes 
due on 1942 income by the end of the 
year. They will be expected to pay in 
1943, not only 1943 taxes, but in addition 
enough on 1942 account to bring the sum 
paid in that year up to 50 percent of the 
total assessment. The other 50 percent 
will be forgiven except in the case of in- 
vestment income of more than $3,000. 
On this latter, the unpaid 50 percent will 
become due on the death of the taxpayer, 
thus constituting, in effect, a kind of ad- 
dition to death duties. 

Giving some concrete examples of the 
practical application of pay-as-you-earn, 
the Minister cited the case of an unmar- 
ried man earning $30 a week, without de- 
pendents and with no insurance or other 
offsets to the compulsory savings or post- 
war refund feature of 1942 taxation. The 
income-tax liability of this taxpayer on 
1942 account amounted to $391.20 of 
which $164.79 or 42 percent had been 
paid by the end of 1942, by the pay-roll 
deduction. In 1943 this taxpayer will 
still have to pay $30.81 to bring his 1942 
payments up to the 50 percent of the tax 
due. In addition he will be liable for 
$391.20 on 1943 account if his income does 
not change. His total liability to the De- 
partment of National Revenue in 1943 in 
connection with the inauguration of pay- 
as-you-earn will be $391.20 plus $30.81, 
or $422.01. 

On this bill the taxpayer has been pay- 
ing $5.37 per week since the beginning of 
1943, in continuation of the scale of the 
pay-roll deductions set in September 
1942. Beginning April 1, the deduction 
will rise,” because 95 percent of the 1943 
tax (instead of 90 percent of the 1942 tax) 
will be collected by the pay-roll method 
and because some small-scale credits on 
earlier account will have been absorbed. 
That is, the pay-roll deductions in 1943 
will account for 95 percent of $391.20. 
The $30.81 not forgiven on 1942 account 
will be collected from the taxpayer di- 
rectly, one-third of it by June 30 and 
the remainder by December 31. On 
March 31, 1944, he will complete his pay- 
ment of 1943 tax by filing a return ac- 
counting for the 5 percent not collected 
by the pay-roll deduction. 

There will always be a lapping over of 
the year’s payments to the extent of this 
5 percent which is left as a margin for 
adjustment to prevent too serious over- 
payment. It is particularly desirable 
under the savings or post-war refund 
feature of the tax, because the taxpayer 
may develop offsets from time to time by 
acquiring a mortgaged home, life insur- 
ance, or other forms of saving for which 
tax credit is authorized. 

Professional or other persons whose 
income is not derived from salary or 
wages will make quarterly payments of 
taxes under pay-as-you-earn, as for- 
merly. They had begun to pay 1942 
taxes on October 15, 1942, by estimating 
their income for the full year, and by 


“Probably to more than $7 per week. 
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January 15, 1943, had presumably paid 
two quarters or 50 percent, as compared 
with only 42 percent by the wage earner 
cited. In general, therefore, they are 
perhaps slightly better off than the wage 
earner at the beginning of pay-as-you- 
earn through having a slightly smaller 
carry-over on 1942 account, but they 
continue to be liable for adjustments on 
the basis of income received as compared 
with that estimated. 

Farmers, who find it so very difficult to 
estimate income in advance, will be given 
as much latitude as possible by requir- 
ing them to pay two-thirds of their tax 
any time up to December 31, on the 
basis of a rough guess or calculation, and 
the remainder when they file their final 
return for 1943, in March 1944. 


Only Minor Changes in Rate 
Structure 


The changes which are being made in 
the rate structure of income tax this 
year are applicable only to the income 
ranges immediately above the personal 
exemption, where the 1942 tax, as origi- 
nally enacted, bore with special severity. 
According to the Finance Minister, all of 
the income in these ranges was absorbed 
by tax, leaving no incentive to the tax- 
payer to increase his earnings. 

The new provision stipulates that in 
the case of a single person whose taxable 
income is less than $820 the tax payable 
shall not exceed two-thirds of the 
amount by which the taxable income ex- 
ceeds $660. This leaves one-third to 
the taxpayer but he will ultimately get 
another third which will be returned as 
compulsory savings. A similar provi- 
sion covers the married person or one 
with equivalent tax status whose income 
is more than the personal exemption of 
$1,200 but less than $1,570. 

A new provision is being added to the 
tax law giving farmers the benefit of a 
2-year carry forward of losses. If a 
farmer suffers loss during one year, he 
can charge that against income from 
his farm during either one of the suc- 
ceeding 2 years. 

Some other amendments involve the 
tax liability of members of the armed 
forces whose income is in excess of $1,600. 


Corporate Tax Rates Remain 
Unchanged 


The decision to remit half of 1942 taxes 
does not apply to corporations. Their 
status remains the same as in 1942, both 
as to the rate structure and the method 
of payment, which means that unless 
small* they are subject to 40 percent 
minimum tax on gross profits, or 100 
percent on excess profits after income 
tax of 22 percent, whichever is greater. 

There are some changes, however, in 
the auxiliary provisions of tax law ap- 
plicable to corporations. Although they 
will continue to pay tax monthly, in in- 
stallments, they will not have to file a 
final return until 6 months after the close 


Businesses with profits of $5,000 or less, 
pay a minimum of 30 percent 
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of their fiscal year. Heretofore, the lapse 
of time allowed was only 4 months. 4 
new control is established, also, over de- 
preciation allowances on war contracts, 
so as to safeguard the Crown when these 
allowances prove to be fictitious. When 
the assets are sold for more than their 
depreciated value, the excess is to be 
applied to the reduction of the specia] 
depreciation already taken. Some re. 
strictions are placed on depreciation al- 
lowances on assets taken over from one 
company by another. 


New Write-Offs for Mineral and 
Petroleum Development 


The policy of encouraging mineral pro- 
duction by special allowances which has 
been in effect for some years is broad- 
ened. To stimulate the search for 
petroleum, in which Canada is far from 
self-sufficient, the write-off provisions 
for pre-production expenses in the tax 
law will be liberalized, and both deple- 
tion and depreciation allowances will be 
increased. Companies formed for the 
purpose of exploration and drilling for 
oil will be allowed to accumulate explora- 
tion costs incurred during the period 
January 1, 1943, to March 31, 1945, and 
to write off such expenses against the in- 
come produced from any well they may 
bring in. 

In the case of producing companies, 
they may write off against their current 
income the expense of exploration costs 
incurred in the same period. A similar 
saving will be available to companies 
prospecting for minerals. The tax sav- 
ing for both groups, however, will be lim- 
ited to 40 percent of the expenditure in- 
volved. 


Postage Rate Raised—Tax on 
Spirits Advances Control 


Next to the pay-as-you-earn plan for 
the collection of income tax, the budget 
proposals are of interest for their recom- 
mendation that postage rates for first- 
class mail be advanced 1 cent per ounce, 
from 3 to 4 cents for out-of-town letters 
and from 2 to 3 cents for local letters; 
and that the taxes on spirits and tobacco 
be raised from their present substantial 
figures. These are primarily revenue 
measures although, in the case of liquor 
there is an interesting connection to the 
control on consumption which the 
Dominion Government has lately put in- 
to effect. 

It will be recalled that in December 
1942, an order was issued from Ottawa 
promulgating a reduction in the amount 
of alcoholic beverages which could be 
released for public consumption. The 
quantity of spirits to be released in the 
12 months ending October 31, 1943, could 
be no more than 70 percent of the 
quantity released in the 12 months ended 
October 31, 1942; the quantity of wine, 
no more than 80 percent, and the 
quantity of beer, no more than 90 per- 
cent, on the same basis. It was also 
ordered that spirits released should be of 
not more than 70 percent proof. 

(Continued on p. 10) 
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WAR ECONOMY of the Guianas 


By Winturop R. Scort, Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


S THE WAR has gradually enlarged 
A. our geographic view to include in 
one manner or another little-known re- 
gions of the world, the three European 
colonies in South America, British 
Guiana, Surinam (Dutch Guiana), and 
French Guiana, have assumed new and 
important significance. Their strategic 
location, and more especially their 
amazingly large deposits of certain 
strategic materials, have given them a 
position disproportionate to their normal 
economic significance in peacetime. 

Although seeming unimportant in 
modern times, the Guianas loomed large 


in the eyes of early explorers. The 


Dutch thought well enough of the Suri- 
nam country to be willing to accept the 
loss of New Amsterdam in exchange for 
this territory. Also it will be recalled 
that Britain attached so much impor- 
tance to British Guiana that it went to 
great lengths in maintaining its position 
in the boundary dispute with Venezuela. 


The Guiana Country 


The Guiana country includes the three 
Guiana colonies, as well as a part of 
Venezuela and Brazil. The Guiana 
region lies in the northern portion of the 
South American continent between the 
mouths of the Amazon and Orinoco 
Rivers and has for its well-defined 
boundaries the Atlantic Ocean; the Ama- 
zon River to its junction with its great 
affluent, the Rio Negro; the Rio Negro to 
the point at which it is joined by the 
Casiquiare; this last-named waterway 
to the Orinoco; and then the Orinoco to 
the ocean. Guiana thus forms a kind of 
giant island marked off from the rest of 
the continent. It is divided into two por- 
tions by a succession of mountain ranges, 
the Imataca, Pacaraima, and Tumuc 
Humac, which form the watershed be- 
tween the Amazon-Orinoco basin and 
that of a number of rivers which run 
in a northerly or northeasterly direction 
from these mountains to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


The Guianas merit attention at the 
present moment because they supply a 
very large percentage of the vital ma- 
terial, bauxite, as their contribution to 
the war effort and because they are the 
only European colonies on the South 
American continent. Their rich natural 
resources have never been adequately 
developed. United States investments in 
the three Guianas amounted to approx'- 
mately $7,500,000 in 1936. 


Early History Turbulent 
The early history of the Guianas is 


turbulent and confusing owing to the 
rapidity with which these’ colonies 


changed masters, as various expedi- 
tionary forces obtained precarious foot- 
holds and the battle tides in Europe 
fluctuated. 


Columbus saw the coast of Guiana in 
1498, but the Spaniards showed no in- 
terest in this part of South America. 
Apparently the absence of gold and ad- 
verse navigating conditions discouraged 
the Spanish and Portuguese adventurers. 

The native Indians were numerous and 
warlike and were grouped into three 
main tribes, the Caribs, the Arawaks, and 
the Waraus. 

In what is now British Guiana, the 
Dutch ruled, except for short periods of 
interruption resulting from European 
struggles for power, from 1674 to 1796. 
The British owe much to the splendid 
development and trade efforts made by 
the Dutch during that period. Between 
1796 and 1814 the even tenor of the col- 
onies was interrupted at various stages 
by the Napoleonic wars. Their status 
was finally settled by the convention of 
August 13, 1814, by which England re- 
stored to Holland all the captured colo- 
nies with the exception of Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice, or what is now 
British Guiana. 

French Guiana had always lagged be- 
hind the other two colonies. This ap- 
pears to have been partly because of 
more limited natural resources and 
partly because of mismanagement and 
indifference on the part of the French 
colonizers. It will be recalled that while 
the French did an excellent job as col- 
onizers in North Africa in the nineteenth 
century, their earlier efforts were not 
very successful. Although intrepid ex- 


plorers, the French lacked skill in han- 
dling the natives, and the inadequate 
support which they received from the 
home government in France, coupled 
with their lack of colonizing spirit, were 
factors which combined to make their 
colonies relatively unproductive. This 
was particularly true in French Guiana. 
The final determination of French 
Guiana’s borders was not settled until 
comparatively recent years. This was 
accomplished through a delimitation of 
the territory belonging to France and the 
Netherlands by decision of the Emperor 
of Russia in 1891, and a judgment in De- 
cember 1900, rendered by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment as arbiter, fixing the boundary 
between French Guiana and Brazil. 


Character and Economy 


The topography and climate of the 
three colonies is practically the same. 
Characteristic are the three natural belts 
lying roughly parallel to the coast. A 
flat, low-lying strip of marine alluvium 
forms a northern coastal belt. This allu- 
vium, which varies from 10 to 40 miles 
in width, is brought in by currents of 
the mouth of the Amazon. A central 
or forest belt is covered with tropical 
forest and is inhabited largely by Indi- 
ans. Finally, representing the largest 
proportion of the land, a more elevated 
southern belt rises gradually into moun- 
tain ranges. In French Guiana the 
coast rises sharply. 

The stream patterns are very advan- 
tageous to British and Dutch Guiana be- 
cause they furnish east-west transporta- 
tion in the only productive region. With- 








Government buildings at Georgetown, British Guiana. 
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out this river traffic on the coastal-plain 
streams, the development of this region 
would have been more retarded than it 
was. It is possible to travel across north- 
ern Dutch Guiana from the French to 
the British Guiana borders entirely by 
boat, with only one man-built connec- 
tion, the Saramacca Canal. An unusual 
feature of most of the streams is great 
depth in contrast to width. This char- 
acteristic is probably due to the strong 
tidal currents and the holding capacity 
of the dense vegetation along the stream 
banks. 


Although the mining of bauxite and 
other minerals (gold, diamonds, gar- 
nets, and quartz) has in recent years 
become the outstanding activity in Brit- 
ish Guiana and Surinam, the Guianas 
as a whole are primarily agricultural 
in character. Agriculture in the three 
colonies is largely limited to the narrow 
alluvial coastal strip. Manufacturing is 
insignificant. 

British Guiana is by far the largest, 
the wealthiest, and, generally speaking, 
most stable in its economy. Normally 
Canada is the colony’s best customer, 
taking around 50 percent of its total 
domestic exports. Great Britain is next. 
The colony’s principal exports in the 
order of their importance are bauxite 
and other minerals, sugar, rice, rum, 
molasses, balata, hewn timber (largely 
greenheart), sawn timber, and gold and 
silver. Its chief imports are foodstuffs, 
including especially flour, fish, potatoes, 
beer, onions, and lard, cotton piece 
goods, artificial silk, and machinery of 
various kinds. 

This colony varies in depth from 300 
miles on the eastern to 540 miles on the 
western side, and it is approximately 
89,480 square miles in area, a little larger 
than England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Eighty-seven percent of the colony— 
78,000 square miles—is forest; two large 
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grass-covered savannah areas in the 
Berbice and Rupununi districts account 
for 8,000 square miles; 2,200 square miles 
are largely unutilized swamp lands in the 
coastal area, while the cultivated lands 
amount to 273 square miles or 3 percent 
of the total. 

Industrial facilities in British Guiana 
are very limited. The principal busi- 
ness is the production of rice and sugar. 
The two principal ports are Georgetown 
and New Amsterdam. 

In Surinam (Dutch Guiana) the min- 
ing of bauxite is the leading activity. 
Agriculture is confined to the coastal re- 
gion in lands adjacent to the rivers. 
The principal crops are sugar, for which 
the soil and conditions are particularly 
well suited; coffee (though a bitter vari- 
ety); rice, the essential food crop of the 
country; corn, also grown principally 
for local consumption; and a few ba- 
nanas. 

In French Guiana less than 13 square 
miles of the total area are under culti- 
vation. The chief crops grown are sugar 
(mostly for crude rum and alcohol), 
coffee, and cocoa. Foodstuffs have al- 
ways been the main item of import, 
originating normally in France and other 
French colonies. This French colony 
does not lack pastoral lands, as the ex- 
tensive savannahs offer satisfactory pas- 
turage facilities. However, drought and 
pests have decimated the herds. 

A large portion of French Guiana is 
covered with luxuriant tropical rain for- 
est, and a wide variety of woods and 
gums are known to exist. The colony 
has made little progress in exploiting its 
forest resources, balata and rosewood es- 
sence being the only products obtained 
in sufficient quantities to be worthy of 
note. Timber is cut for local consump- 
tion, and small amounts are exported, 
but, in proportion to the potentialities 
these operations are on an extremely 


Balata expedition, British Guiana. 
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modest scale. Although deposits of 
bauxite, phosphates, silver, copper, lead, 
tin, mercury, and garnets exist, golq 
mining is normally the only productive 
industry of consequence. 

While France was the main desting- 
tion for exports—over $0 percent of the 
total—its relative importance as aq 
source of imports was not so large. On 
the basis of a partial distribution avail. 
able for 1937, France and French Pos. 
sessions contributed 70 percent of the 
imports, the United States provided 1] 
percent, and Brazil 7 percent. Other 
countries of origin in order of impor- 
tance were Venezuela, Surinam, British 
colonies, Argentina, Canada, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom. 


The Labor Problem 


It is generally conceded that the 
Guianas have not developed in propor- 
tion to the economic possibilities of their 
natural resources. Only small portions 
of the fertile coastal plains have been 
put under cultivation. The potential 
wealth of the tropical rain forests which 
cover a large part of the interior has 
hardly been disturbed, and only the 
urgent exigencies of the present war 
have pushed through large-scale exploj- 
tation of mineral deposits. All three col- 
onies have consistently faced unfavor- 
able balances in their budgets and have 
been forced to rely on the mother coun- 
tries to make up the deficits. 

The explanation of these conditions 
lies chiefly in two problems which have 
persistently dogged the efforts of the 
colonists to develop the region: shortage 
of labor and lack of transportation. 

A closer examination of these factors 
is of interest not only as background 
to present conditions in the Guianas, but 
also as typical problems which have 
confronted colonization in_ tropical 
America. 

Beginning with the first settlements 
of Netherlands merchants on the Guiana 
coast in the early seventeenth century, 
the lack of a vigorous agricultural popu- 
lation has been the principal stumbling 
block to all attempts to exploit the re- 
sources of the area. The sweltering cli- 
mate of the low-lying alluvial plains and 
of the dense tropical rain forests has 
naturally worked immense _ hardships 
upon immigrants of European origin. 
It was therefore not surprising that 
the colonists turned to the Negro, who 
cffered, with his ability to withstand the 
tropical climate, the most satisfactory so- 
lution of the labor question. Thus it was 
upon the foundation of slave labor that 
the agricultural economy of the Guianas 
was built. Large plantations were es- 
tablished, and the cultivation of cotton, 
coffee, tobacco, and sugar was instituted 
on a relatively large scale. These activi- 
ties brought with them a modest pros- 
perity which continued until antislavery 
movements in the mother countries 
forced the abolition of the system in the 
Guianas between 1838 and 1863. There 
followed complete disorganization of the 
plantation economy, developing into 4 
crisis which has persisted in varying 
degrees of intensity ever since. 
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Enter the Hindu 


With the abolition of slave labor, the 
prime necessity again became the secur- 
ing of a supplementary labor supply, and 
the colonies began casting about for a 
solution of the problem. Attempts were 
made in British Guiana to induce free 
Negroes from the West Indies and 
Africa to immigrate, but the results were 
unsatisfactory. A number of Portuguese 
from Madeira were brought in from 1835 
to 1840; these, however, were unequal to 
the demands of tropical agriculture and 
soon deserted the land to become small 
traders and shopkeepers. Some 12,000 
Chinese were imported from 1853 to 1867, 
put these also were not fully satisfac- 
tory. It remained for the Hindu coolie, 
introduced from 1838 onward under a 
system of indentured immigration, to 
become the mainstay of the labor sup- 
ply. A somewhat similar experience was 
encountered in Surinam. 

French Guiana experienced a much 
harsher fate; the devices by which in- 
dentured immigration was secured in 
the other colonies failed altogether. This 
failure was further intensified by gold 
fever which has been epidemic in the 
colony since the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and has diverted to the placers 
what little remained of agricultural 
labor. 

Labor conditions in the Guianas before 
the present war were far from satisfac- 
tory. The general substitution for slave 
labor of indentured immigration in both 
Surinam and British Guiana only par- 
tially solved the problem. Although 
convicts from the penal establishment 
in French Guiana may be hired for pri- 
vate use, it is generally conceded that 
their usefulness is extremely limited. 


Transportation 


The lack of transportation, peculiar 
to so many other tropical countries in 
America, has been one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the development of the 
Guianas. 

The total road mileage of the area 
is only approximately 700 miles, consist- 
ing principally of unimproved dirt roads 
which are impassable during the wet 
season. The few paved highways are 
limited to the coastal region near the 
principal towns and adjoining river 
banks. 

The aggregate length of the rail- 
roads—about 300 miles—shows even less 
development in this field. British 
Guiana has the only railways which may 
be considered of any economic impor- 
tance: they consist of two Government- 
owned and operated lines serving the 
coastal area, and two other small pri- 
vate lines in the interior—one operating 
in the timber business, the other hauling 
bauxite to the loading wharves at Mac- 
kenzie. 

Surinam’s single line, which extends 
from Paramaribo some 100 miles south- 
eastward to the town of Dam, was origi- 
nally built to tap the gold-mining region 
but is now used chiefly to transport 
freight and passengers. The high cost 
of operation has boosted the rates to 
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such a level that the road has never 
proved of great economic value to the 
area. 


There are no public-service railroads 
in French Guiana. 


Attempts have recently been made in 
British Guiana and Surinam to relieve 
the serious paucity of transportation fa- 
cilities by the construction of several ad- 
ditional highways. However, in view of 
environmental conditions, road building 
is a difficult task. The dense vegetation 
constitutes a great handicap and must 
be continually cut back to keep it from 
engulfing the roads, thus entailing large 
expenditures for maintenance. Soils 
and topographic conditions also hinder 
the development of a road system, with 
heavy clays and swamps causing great 
difficulties in construction. 

The mainstay of transportation in the 
Guianas is the river system. The whole 
area is interlaced with rivers and 
streams; and, as we have seen, many of 
the rivers, especially in Surinam, flow 
parallel to the coast, and are navigable 
for considerable distances. Others ris- 
ing in the Guiana Highlands and flowing 
toward the coast also bear a certain 
amount of traffic. 


Effects of the War 


In many ways the reaction in the 
Guianas to the war has followed the fa- 
miliar pattern—rising prices and in- 
creasing scarcities, with the inevitable 
trade controls and price regulations. In 
other ways a special situation has been 
presented. From the outset the posi- 
tion of the Guianas has been different 
from that of other South American 
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,countries in that iheir mother countries 


were at war, England and France since 
1939 and the Netherlands since 1940. 
Under these circumstances trade with 
the home countries has either been in- 
terrupted entirely or greatly restricted. 
There has been, therefore, an increasing 
tendency for these countries to be drawn 
into the American orbit, with a greater 
dependence on the United States, Can- 
ada, Brazil, and Caribbean areas for 
necessary imports. 

On the other hand, our imports from 
the Guianas have increased because of 
larger purchases of bauxite. Some ef- 
forts have been made to find expanded 
markets for agricultural products in the 
United States but thus far have not 
proved successful. Lack of shipping fa- 
cilities and unfamiliarity with United 
States standards and demands have 
proved a deterrent. 

The Guianas have made a fairly suc- 
cessful readjustment in the realm of 
Government finance. Both Dutch and 
British Guiana have substantial sur- 
pluses and have been very adroit in pro- 
tecting their dollar-exchange positions. 

In the field of civilian morale the pic- 
ture is not as favorable, and none of the 
three countries has been able to check 
the really drastic rise in prices. Dutch 
Guiana figures prepared by a large com- 
mercial concern indicated that prices of 
articles of daily popular use had in- 
creased 42 percent between April 1940 
and January 1941. In British Guiana 
there has been a steady rise in prices, 
though not quite so marked. In French 


Guiana, which has been living on an 
economy of extreme scarcity for several 
years, the lack of many essential food- 
driven prices 


stuffs has for simple 
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Photo by Philip Hanson Hiss ; courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau 
Bauxite ship at the pier at Moengoe, Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 
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sv Netherlands Information Bureau 


View of the waterfront at Paramaribo, capital of Surinam 


canned foods and other staples to ex- 
aggerated figures. 


U-Boats Bring War “Home” 


Until the intensification of the sub- 
marine warfare, the war had been felt 
remotely. With the loss of merchant 
ships with which the people were familiar 
and the landing of survivors in increas- 
ing numbers, it was forcefully brought 
home that the war was being fought in 
neighboring waters. A severe shortage 
of flour in British Guiana over a period 
of several weeks and the loss of irre- 
placeable cargoes containing such items 
as leather boots and shoes, on which mer- 
chants were counting heavily to restore 
diminished stocks, emphasized the Col- 
ony’s dependence on imported supplies 
and the disruption of normal life which 
would follow if these supplies were cut 
off. These developments have had a 
sobering effect and have led to more de- 
pendence on the Government by the lo- 
cal population in making adjustments to 
changing living conditions. The colonies 
have all taken certain measures to pro- 
tect their economies under war condi- 
tions. 


British Control Measures 


With the outbreak of the war in Sep- 
tember 1939, import restrictions in Brit- 
ish Guiana on specified commodities were 
inaugurated. On January 10, 1940, the 
previous import restrictions were abol- 


ished and permits were required for all 
imports regardless of origin. 

In its import restrictions English pol- 
icy was influenced by its desire to pre- 
serve the preference in favor of goods 
produced within the British Empire. 
This of course had always been the pol- 
icy, but the dependence on the Empire 
was increased by the wartime control of 
imports by licenses, enforced here prob- 
ably more seriously than in other British 
colonies in the New World. Licenses for 
the import of American goods were rarely 
granted. Recently, with the growing 
scarcity of imported articles, the colony 
has found it necessary to lower the im- 
port bars to many American commodities, 
particularly food staples. 

The authorities in British Guiana have 
instituted the following changes for the 
control of commodities: the control of 
wholesale and retail prices, the subsi- 
dizing of certain essential imported com- 
modities, the control and distribution of 
flour and the bulk purchase on Govern- 
ment account of various imported prod- 
ucts other than food. 

Although more earnestly undertaken 
than in many South American countries, 
the control of prices has not been wholly 
successful. In March 1942, the authori- 
ties issued a comprehensive price order 
referred to in local business circles as 
“The New Order.” This order was de- 
signed to effect a complete price control 
on foodstuffs, fuel, light, and miscellane- 
ous commodities including hardware, 
drugs, patent medicines, and clothing. 


The fixing of prices was somewhat 
complicated and prescribed a maximum 
percentage to be added to cost. The cost 
was determined on a previous basis. 
This scheme did not prove entirely prac- 
ticable, and a more equitable price-fixing 
regulation was put into effect in May 
1942. The new measure has worked bet- 
ter, though living costs have continued 
to rise. 

Since June 1942, items subsidized have 
been flour, cornmeal, condensed milk, 
kerosene, Diesel oil, and gas oil. The 
amount of subsidy paid from July to 
September ($21,186) was small by reason 
of abnormally low imports; it is expected 
that future subsidy payments will be 
much higher. On flour alone it is esti- 
mated that, at present prices, the cost to 
the Government will be avproximately 
$400,000 per annum. 


Distinctive System for Flour 


In controlling the distribution of flour, 
mainly to prevent black marketing, the 
British Guiana authorities have adopted 
a system of their own. There is no re- 
striction on the purchase of flour 
through commercial channels, beyond a 
maximum price being fixed at which 
flour can be purchased and the insist- 
ence by the Controller of Supplies that 
all import permit applications must 
cover firm orders from established im- 
porters. No importer, however, after re- 
ceiving the flour into his warehouse is 
allowed to distribute it except on a ware- 
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house order from the Controller of 
Supplies. 

Under this arrangement some 1,800 
government institutions, shopkeepers, 
and bakers purchase flour for cash from 
the Controller, who issues to each pur- 
chaser a warehouse order on a desig- 
nated wholesaler—each wholesaler in 
his turn receiving his share of the orders. 
At specified periods the wholesaler re- 
turns his warehouse receipts to the Con- 
troller for settlement. The system is 
reported to be proving successful, and 
it is likely that other essential products 
will be dealt with in a similar manner. 


Bulk purchase by the government on 
pehalf of importers was undertaken in 
1941, when semimanufactured iron and 
steel articles were thus ordered. To date, 
pulk purchasing has been extended to 
include manufactured iron and _ steel 
articles, nonferrous metals, mechanics’ 
tools, dry-cell batteries, necessities for 
the fishing industry, and _ essential 
drugs and chemicals. 


Problems in Surinam 


Dutch Guiana has had to face prob- 
lems similar to those of its neighbor, but 
its import controls have not envisaged 
special preferential treatment for Dutch 
possessions. Surinam has always had a 
fairly liberal tariff policy. 

Despite increased exports of bauxite, 
large sections of Surinam’s population 
have felt the effects of the war, for, while 
the bauxite industry employs approxi- 
mately 2,000 persons, agriculture em- 
ploys 10 times that number. The large 
coffee plantations, products of which are 
marketed principally in Norway, were 
very hard hit, as also were the growers 
of bananas and citrus fruits. The gov- 
ernment temporarily subsidized the cof- 
fee plantations in order to enable them 
to support their numerous indentured 
Javanese laborers, but this assistance 
was discontinued when Surinam began 
to find a market for some of its coffee 
in the United States. The colony gov- 
ernment has also taken steps toward 
solving the agricultural problem by 
means of a resettlement program under 
which the Javanese and British Indian 
plantation laborers are given plots of 
ground and accorded loans to encourage 
the growth of rice to which the swampy 
coastal plain is well suited. This year’s 
rice crop is expected to exceed last year’s 
crop by about 50 percent, and this excess 
is expected to be available for export. 
Surinam’s rice is of good quality, and 
the broken rice has a demand in the 
United States as “brewer’s rice.” The 
government’s efforts in this direction 
have brought about considerable results. 

Assistance to small farmers has been 
given by the Surinam government 
through the purchase of surplus peanuts, 
bananas, corn, and minor crops, and by 
prohibiting the importation of fresh 
meat. 


Surinam’s Import Quotas 


Since the outbreak of the war, im- 
ports into Surinam have been regulated 
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Courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau 


Surinam, too, has its WAAC’s. These Surinam-born and European-born girls and women, 
members of the Guiana W. A. A. C., are shown on the march near Paramaribo. 


by quotas. Entries in 1940 were con- 
siderably restricted by allotments aver- 
aging about 75 percent of the volume of 
imports in 1939. These are subject to 
adjustment quarterly, each importer be- 
ing allowed a specified amount of ex- 
change on this fixed basis. With the in- 
creasing cost of materials the tendency 
has been to reduce quotas on nonessen- 
tial products and luxuries in order to 
permit an increase in those for essential 
imports. No foreign exchange is re- 
leased for shipments unless an import 
license has been obtained from the Ad- 
ministrator of Finance in Paramaribo. 
The importation into Surinam of fresh 
meat, fresh fish, peanuts, coffee, bread, 
fodder, and field produce, timber, starch, 
telephone cables, and matches has been 
prohibited since August 24, 1940. 

Changes in the import-quota system of 
Surinam on September 3, 1941, affected a 
large number of commodities, most of 
them manufactured products or food- 
stuffs and beverages. The new alloca- 
tions were substantially larger than those 
previously in effect. Imports of a num- 
ber of commodities, mainly foodstuffs 
and wood products, were again pro- 
hibited. 

Increases for automobile parts, iron, 
glass, and drugs were for the purpose of 
compensating for the higher unit prices 
of these goods. A reduction in the quota 
for butter was designed to encourage the 
use of domestically produced vegetable 
oil. 


French Guiana Hard Hit 


Because of its weaker economic posi- 
tion, and particularly because of its lack 
of ocean transportation facilities, French 
Guiana soon felt the pinch of the war. 
Its difficulties were accentuated with the 
fall of France and the cutting off of its 
best customer as well as its chief sup- 
plier of merchandise. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war 
acute shortages developed in fuel oil, 
gasoline, kerosene, and particularly in 
food products. Speculation in staple 
articles of food became rife, and severe 
measures were adopted by the colonial 
government for controlling food prices 
and curbing the speculators in prime 
necessities. 

The colony attempted to reinforce its 
meager stocks of food by obtaining ship- 
ments from Martinique, though that is- 
land itself has been very short of food- 
stuffs. Some shipments containing flour 
and other essentials have arrived from 
there at various times. 

One of the chief sources of food supply 
has been Brazil. Many sailing craft 
from Belem and other Brazilian ports 
have found a lucrative trade in carrying 
canned goods and other products to 
French Guiana. Many of these goods 
have been of American origin, so the 
cost of the merchandise, after being re- 
shipped from the Brazilian port back to 
French Guiana, has proved exorbitant; 
however, transportation by the sailing 
craft has been a real godsend in helping 
solve acute food shortage. 
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Strict French Decrees 


After the outbreak of the war various 
control measures were adopted in French 
Guiana. In September 1939, a decree 
prohibiting the exportation of capital 
and providing for exchange control was 
put into effect. In 1941, various meas- 
ures of food control were adopted, par- 
ticularly the restriction in the use of 
flour. Earlier measures with respect to 
the control of imports, exports, and 
prices were combined in a decree of 
June 6, 1942. This decree placed a strict 
control on both imports and exports and 
attempted to establish a firm basis for 
price levels. The final sales price of an 
article was defined as not to exceed 8 
percent of an arbitrary figure calcu- 
lated on the basis of cost price and 
expenses in the country of origin, land- 
ing cost, customs cost and local charges, 
finance charges, transportation charges 
and an additional sum of 7 percent to 
include interest and overhead expenses. 
The government fixed on an absolute 
basis the price of foodstuffs and certain 
other articles of prime necessity. The 
decree carried various provisions for 
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clearly marking prices and for obligating 
merchants to sell stock on hand, as well 
as other regulations governing condi- 
tions of sale. 

The colony also took the various steps 
which have been adopted in most 
countries for the control of tires and 
tubes and petroleum products. 





Pay-As-You-Earn Tax in 
Canada’s New Budget 
(Continued from p. 4) 


In moving to increase the central Gov- 
ernment’s excise by $2 per proof gallon 
(from $9 to $11) on spirits, the Minister 
of Finance said that some Provinces had 
requested reimbursement for the effect 
of the control on their revenues from 
alcoholic-beverage sale. He was reply- 
ing by offering to guarantee these reve- 
nues, as of the year ended June 30, 1942, 
for any Province that would absorb the 
$2 increase in the Dominion tax and in 
addition increase its own tax on spirits 
by a further $2 a gallon. He felt that 
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The ultra-modern and the strikingly primitive meet in Surinam 
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the lesser quantity of spirits available 
would be sold almost as readily with the 
$4 increase as without it. If, therefore, 
“the Provinces thus have it in their 
power to offset their possible loss of 
revenue by a price adjustment, it would 
be unthinkable that this reasonable and 
appropriate solution of the problem 
should be overlooked and, instead, the 
Dominion should be forced to accept an 
additional burden on behalf of the tax- 
payers of the country as a whole.” 

In moving the increase in the excise. 
he moved simultaneously to increase the 
customs tariff on imported spirits by a 
like amount but with a proviso that this 
impost would be applied with greater 
exactitude to the strength of proof. This 
last provision, however, is of interest 
only to sterling countries, since imports 
from others, including the United States. 
have been prohibited since late 1940 on 
the basis of conserving dollar exchange. 


Tobacco Hit, Increase 
Substantial 


The tax on tobacco, already high, is 
being increased substantially. On raw 
leaf tobacco, it has been raised to 28 
cents a pound from 20 cents before the 
introduction of this budget; on manu- 
factured tobacco, to 67 cents from 5}- 
cents previously; on cigarettes, to $10 
from $8 per thousand; on cigars, from 
$4.25 to $9.25 per thousand in the lowest- 
price category. The tax on cigarette 
papers and tubes will be raised to accord 
with the tax on cigarettes. 

The total wartime increase in the tax- 
ation of alcohol and tobacco has been 
substantial. Before September 1939, 
spirits were taxed at $4 per proof gal- 
lon, and manufactured tobacco at 20 
cents per pound. Cigarettes paid a duty 
of $4 per thousand, if weighing not more 
than 3 pounds per thousand. It is re- 
ported that as the result of this new in- 
crease, a package of 20 cigarettes will 
cost the smoker 33 cents. 





India Conserves Sizing 
Materials 


The Government of India is now pro- 
hibiting the use of sizing and filling ma- 
terials in excess of 20 percent by weight 
of the cotton needed to manufacture 
cotton piece goods. 

This action has been taken to conserve 
stocks of starch and other sizing mate- 
rials, says the British press. 





Congress of Engineers, Mexico 


Under the auspices of the Mexican As- 
sociation of Engineers and Architects, a 
National Congress of Engineers will be 
held in Mexico City during the month 
of July. Neither a definite opening date, 
nor the subjects to be included in the 
agenda, are yet available here. However, 
details may be obtained by addressing the 
Associacion de Ingenieros y Arquitectos, 
Puente de Alvarado 58, Mexico, D. F 
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Pioneer in DARIEN 


Bent Mainly on Dispelling the Romancer’s “Wild Surmise,” by 
Blazing a Feasible Path for Trade and Transport Through a Tough 
Region, a Young American Has Helped To Make Possible the 
Completion of the Pan American Highway—by His Struggles 
Against Misconceptions and Disease-Dangers, Jungle Fastnesses and 
Fear, the Half-Repelling, Always Luring Hazards of the Unknown 


A Personal Narrative 


By RicHarp TEWKESBURY 


(Article Released by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs) 


N CENTRAL AMERICA TODAY engi- 
irs of the United States Public 
Roads Administration and the Army 
Engineering Corps are racing against 
time to complete a vital wartime trans- 
portation project. Over some of the 
most rugged terrain in the world these 
men and their machines are laboring to 
finish by summer a total of 625 miles in 
the 1,550-mile section of the Inter- 
American Highway from the Mexican- 
Guatemalan border through Central 
America to the Panama Canal. 

This new pioneer road will close sev- 
eral important gaps in the Central 
American road system. They include 
the frontier sections between El Salva- 
dor and Honduras, between Honduras 
and Nicaragua, between Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, and between Costa Rica and 
Panama. 


Emergency Rush Job 


This is an emergency rush job com- 
parable in some respects with the build- 
ing of the Burma Road in China and the 
knifing through of the 1,632-mile mili- 
tary highway from Canada to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, in 8 months. 

These record-breaking wartime road- 
building projects have one thing in 
common. Each called for swift conquest 
of obstacles by large-scale operations 
that normally would be spread over sev- 
eral years. They will provide safe, de- 
pendable overland transportation in 
place of dangerous wartime waterway 
routes. As with Alaska and China, the 
trade arteries into Central America have 
been ocean shipping routes. 

When the final highway gaps between 
the United States-Mexican border and 
the Panama Canal Zone are closed, engi- 
neers from the United States and the 
other Americas will then meet one of the 
toughest construction problems they 
have ever faced. That problem is the 
spanning of the 300-mile stretch in the 
Darien region of Panama. 

When this construction problem is 
solved-—and only then—a continuous 
motor road which will reach from the 


United States to the farthest points 
in South America can become a reality. 

It was my personal good fortune to 
be able to penetrate the jungle country of 
Darien, from Panama to the Colombian 
border, and to demonstrate that it was 
not, as had been generally supposed, im- 
passable. 


Tackling Forbidding Terrain 


Had my venture not succeeded, the 
all-the-way-by-land Pan American 
Highway concept might have been aban- 
doned. That would have meant that the 
motorist of tomorrow would have had 
to detour by sea from the Panama Canal 
Zone to La Guaira ‘in Venezuela, a dis- 
tance of 969 miles, then another 1,100 
miles overland to Bogota, the Colombian 
capital—all to avoid only 300 miles 
through the jungle fastness of Darien. 
In addition, the fare alone would cost 
about $200. 

As an enthusiast for a true Pan Amer- 
icanism, I foresaw that this break in the 
great chain of the Pan American High- 
way would deter the dreamed-of inter- 
change of Americans between the two 
continents. 


I am a teacher by profession, which 
leaves me my summers to myself. In 
1938, after thinking of little else in my 
off-hours for a year, I determined to go 
to Panama during the vacation period 
and look over the terrain. 


“Talking Highway” 


I talked “Highway” to everybody I met 
there. I was told by all that the 300 miles 
of jungle which extend between Panama 
City and the Colombian border inter- 
posed a barrier impossible to surmount. 
Somehow, I did not think so. 

In the Easter holidays of 1939 I decided 
to do something definite about my idea. 
So I went to Washington, D. C. There, 
in the Pan American Union building, I 
was fortunate enough to have an inter- 
view with Lieutenant Colonel E. E. Valen- 
tini, Technical Adviser to Stephen James, 
Director of the Pan American Highway 
Confederation. 

I told him that, on my own desire and 
simply because I wanted the land high- 
way to go through, I planned to have a 
try at Darien. 

Colonel Valentini listened, at first, I 
think, because we had one thing in 
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common—we both liked to climb moun- 
tains and we both had made the ascent 
of sister peaks, Orizaba and the 17,600- 
foot peak of Popocatepetl, in Mexico. 
Then he took me to Mr. James. 

Mr. James tried to dissuade me. He 
sketched the difficulties I would be sure 
to encounter; the perhaps fatal conse- 
quences which might ensue. No one 
seemingly had ever got through—and 
some expeditions had vanished. If I died 
or were killed, he said, it might delay the 
highway project for years. I admit that 
frightened me, but I hung on. 


One-Man Expedition 


Out of the money earned as a teacher 
I had saved enough to finance the trip. 
The expedition, I told him, would con- 
sist of just one man—myself. I know 
now that Mr. James thought I was too 
venturesome. Nevertheless, he gave me 
a letter to the Panamanian official, 
Senior Jaen Guardia, who then was Sec- 
retary of Transportation and Public 
Works; later he became Panama’s Min- 
ister to Mexico, represented Panama at 
the Fourth Pan American Highway Con- 
gress in Mexico City, became president 
of Panama for a short while, and now is 
Panama’s Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Here is the substance of the letter: 
“This will introduce Richard Tewkes- 
bury, a reckless, stubborn young Amer- 
ican who is ambitious to make the trip 
overland from Panama to Colombia. I 
urge you to dissuade him from this mad 
adventure. If, however, he will not be 
discouraged, will you please give him 
what assistance you reasonably can.” 

So I went. 


Snake-and-Slaughter Specters 


That 1939 trip was like Sir Robert 
Grenville Scott’s try for the South Pole. 
I almost fetched my landfall, but I was 
badly prepared. I had not foreseen that 
the human element could play so large 


a part in a straightaway attempt to ac- 
complish a vital job. I knew, of course, 
that our summer months are the rainy 
ones in the Panama region, but I could 
not help that. 

What I had not counted on was the 
well-meant effort of acquaintances in the 
Canal Zone to add fear to my equipment. 
They told me all I had heard—and with 
overtones. The Indians, they said, might 
be headhunters. There even had been 
massacres. And if the Indians did not 
get me the snakes would. The fer-de- 
lance, the deadly bushmaster, haunted 
Darien—and so on. 

If I had known a little more I could 
have told them that Doctor Ditmars, the 
world-famous curator of the Bronx Zoo 
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I did not, and, before I realized it, 7 
was in a panic. 

Early in the morning after one of these 
terror sessions, I took a bus for Chepo, 
38 miles from Panama City in the right 
direction, that of Darien. I was afraid, 
yet I knew that if I gave in to my fear 
I would never be the same Man again, 
Mr. James, of course, would applaud my 
wisdom in abandoning a mad adven- 
ture—but I was thinking of the need for 
the highway. 


Like “Green-Painted Concrete” 


At Chepo the Bayano River is a sort 
of highway-head for the interior, and 
I caught an upstream boat. An engi- 
neer in the Zone had told me that the 
only way to attack Darien was by the 
rivers, and I found that he was right. 
After two days I found two Panaman- 
ians who were willing to pole me farther 
up the waterway to El Llano, a typical 
hut village and the last I was to see for 
many a day. Twelve miles beyond, a 
sign marked the end of Panama proper 
and the beginning of Indian domain, 
My adventure had opened. 

I was in the heart of the jungle now, 
passing between walls of vegetation so 
dense that it seemed green-painted con- 
crete, enlivened only by the constant 
chatter of parakeets. I became aware 
that my boatmen were showing signs of 
nervousness. They spoke, but they did 
not include me in their colloquies. And 
at Icandi, a point beside which El] Llano 
was a metropolis, wordlessly they left 
me and poled back again to the country 
where there were no Indians. 


Chiefs’ Weird Incantations 


At Icandi I met my first chief. He 
was short and narrow and more orien- 
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Free China’s PAPER Industry- 


It Is Not Large, by Western Nations Criteria, But It Plays a 
Significant Role in Fighting China, Where, in Modern Plants 
Or Crude Dugouts, in Menaced Factories or Ruined Hamlets, It 


Embodies the Chinese 


Qualities of Patience, Resolution, Skill 


By Cuartorte R. Bupp, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


IRNAM WOOD'S triumphant march 
to Dunsinane’ finds a modern 
parallel in the amazing trek of Chinese 
manpower, transporting factories, piece 
by piece, from invaded coastal towns to 
China’s undeveloped interior. The 14 
mechanized paper mills now operating 
in Free China, though unquestionably 
small as compared with paper industries 
in other countries of similar size and 
population, are a definite contribution to 
the industrialization of the _ interior, 
made possible by the courage and perse- 
verance of several million Chinese ref- 
ugees. 


Heroic, Persistent Effort 


Originally most of China’s paper in- 
dustry was located in Shanghai, which, 
being an educational and industrial cen- 
ter as well as the principal seaport, 
formed one of the best paper markets. 
Before hostilities began, there were 26 
machine-equipped mills in China, a large 
proportion of which were in the vicinity 
of Shanghai. When the Japanese in- 
vaders swept in, 90 percent of China’s 
machinery fell into their control. The 
retreating refugees salvaged as much of 
their equipment as they could, but pres- 
ervation of industrial plants meant dis- 
mantling of the mills already established 
near the seaboard, practically under the 
artillery fire of the enemy, and smuggling 
the machines away by night. Motley 
processions, heading inland with their 
strange burdens, included old men; be- 
wildered farm boys, uprooted for the first 
time from their native Province; youth- 
ful students; craftsmen; mechanics; 
laborers, 


Many Obstacles Surmounted 


Szechwan Province, rich in forests and 
sugarcane fields, offered a welcome op- 
portunity for the thousands of refugees. 
Glad for the calm, clear skies free of 
enemy flying ships, they again set up 
their machinery. After technical ob- 
stacles of the most discouraging sort 
were overcome, wheels began to turn 
again and a paper industry sprang up 
where none had been before. Of the 


14 paper mills now operating in Free 


‘Shakespeare's “Macbeth.” 


China, 7 were established in this area, 
most of the industry centering in the 
western part of the Province where bam- 
boo grows in abundance. These mills, 
having a total capital of 12,000,000 yuan 
produce writing, printing, and tissue 
paper, in addition to newsprint and card- 
board. Their monthly output is 505 
metric tons. “Free China’s” total paper 
output in 1940, including the native 
hand-made product, came to 10,000 met- 
ric tons. 

The mountain-protected area of 
Chungking provided sites for three mod- 
ern paper mills having a capacity of 
approximately 200 metric tons of news- 
printa month. According to latest avail- 
able reports, these mills are not operat- 
ing at their maximum capacity, since 
only a portion of the equipment has been 
installed and some difficulty has been 
experienced in the transportation of raw 
materials. Through bitter experience 
with the enemy, the Chinese have 
learned the wisdom of storing away some 
of their equipment in safe places, in case 
the machinery in use should be destroyed 
by aerial bombing. 


The Outstanding Enterprises 


China’s largest mechanized paper 
mill, the Lung Chang Co., established 
in 1906, was formerly located in Shang- 
hai. It originally had two 100-inch 
American machines. With considerable 
difficulty it was moved to Chungking, 
Szechwan, and under a subsidy from the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, started 
production in January 1941, with a 
monthly capacity of approximately 150 
metric tons of newsprint. Machinery 
was available for a 260-ton capacity, but 
a portion was withheld in case of bomb- 
ing. Using cloth rags and waste of 
sugarcane as raw materials, the mill at 
first produced from 26 to 104 metric tons 
monthly. When it became difficult to 
obtain a sufficient supply of cloth rags, 
production was cut in half. In Novem- 
ber 1941, the Central Bank of China, 
under direction of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, ordered bank-note paper from the 
Lung Chang Co. It was, accordingly, re- 
organized, and paper production was re- 
sumed under Government management. 

The Chia-Lu Co., formerly Szechwan’s 
only mechanized paper mill, has recently 


been enlarged and equipped with 
Chinese-made machines. Its principal 
product is newsprint, made from grass 
and old newspapers. Production aver- 
ages about 65 metric tons monthly. 
There is considerable demand for news- 
print, since a number of newspapers have 
followed the National Government in- 
land, the more important ones locating 
in Chungking. The present capital of 
Free China now boasts one monthly, two 
weekly, and five daily newspapers. 


Haikow Plant 


In the autumn of 1941 a new paper 


- mill, which had been organized 2 years 


before, began production at Haikow. 
This mill has been working at its full 
capacity of 30 metric tons a month. 

The machinery, second-hand, and 
originally of German construction, was 
brought from Shanghai. Power needed 
in its operation is obtained from the 
hydroelectric plant of the Yao Lung Elec- 
tric Power Co. at Haikow. The raw ma- 
terials used consist principally of rice 
straw, although small quantities of waste 
paper, scrap cloth, and rags also are used 
to make the better grades of paper. Rice 
straw is plentiful, but the supply of scrap 
paper and rags is limited. 


This Haikow plant makes four grades 
of paper—ranging from medium to poor 
in quality. Since this is the only mill in 
the vicinity which manufactures paper 
by machinery, there is a great demand 
for its product, especially by printers, 
who in many instances are unable to use 
the coarser varieties made by hand. The 
better type of paper made by this Yun 
Feng Co. has a slightly glazed surface, 
which permits printing on both sides of 
the sheet. Practically the entire output 
of the company is consumed locally, 
some of it going to one Kunming daily 
newspaper printed on small-sized sheets. 

Great difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining sufficient supplies of caustics 
used in bleaching. A small amount of 
soda is obtained from local sources, and 
about 4 tons of a 50-percent solution of 
caustic soda is obtained from Chungking 


every month. The supply available, 


however, is not sufficient to produce 
enough white paper to satisfy the de- 
mand. Despite this urgent need, the 
Yun Feng Co. has no immediate pros- 
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pects of expanding its production, in view 
of its inability to obtain sufficient sup- 
plies of caustics and additional machin- 
ery. 

The Tungliang Experimental Paper 
Factory, located northwest of Chungking, 
is under the joint management of the 
Bureau of Industrial and Mining Re- 
adjustment and the National Resources 
Commission. 

There is one paper mill in each of the 
Provinces of Kweichow, Shensi, Yunnan, 
and Kwangsi, and twoin Kiangsi. A mill 
is in construction at CheKiang. 


In Caves, Canyons, Temples 


In addition to the mechanized paper 
mills in operation in “Free China,” there 
are many small patriotic establishments 
producing paper by hand. Some of these 
carry on their industry in caves; others 
are housed in dugouts, canyons, deserted 
temples, and ruined villages, many of 
them perilously close to the enemy’s fir- 
ing line. These small establishments are 
part of a large organization which has 
adopted for its motto, “Gung-ho’— 
meaning, “Work together!” 

Most of these workshops, though han- 
dicapped by extremely primitive equip- 
ment, are supplying newsprint for local 
newspapers, wrappers for thousands of 
match boxes, as well as paper for stu- 
dents’ inexpensive exercise books. The 
raw materials most generally used are: 
A local shrub (“Ko p’i’), the remains of 
old hemp sandals discarded by the Army, 
waste-paper scraps, and, for better 
grades of paper, bamboo imported from 
the south. In the autumn, when the 
shrub bark, which is used to make the 
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white newsprint, becomes tough and 
leathery and unfit for use, the local news 
is likely to appear on paper made of any 
available material and dyed a startling 
shade of pink or green. 

When the Japanese troops get too 
close to make operation practicable for 
the refugee craftsmen, they gather up 
their equipment and depart. When a 
safer location is reached, they set down 
their machinery and once more begin 
paper making, so that China may be kept 
informed. 


Small Native Plants 


Scattered throughout the country- 
side, less than 100 miles northwest of 
Chungking, there are possibly 2,000 
small, native paper establishments em- 
ploying perhaps 100,000 persons, and 
producing paper amounting to as much 
as 1,000,000 yuan annually. Despite 
the ancient origin of the paper industry 
in China, it has made relatively little 
progress in the interior of the country. 
Except for a few minor improvements, 
the native paper makers are still using 
pretty much the same processes as those 
used by their ancestors 1,000 years ago. 

Rice straw, mulberry, bamboo, tsu 
tree, tan tree, hemp, cotton rags, and 
waste paper furnish the raw materials 
popularly used in native paper making. 
The most common type of paper in 
China is that made of rice straw some- 
times mixed with stems of a reed known 
as “mao ts’as.” A better grade of paper, 
which will carry ink, is made from bam- 
boo. The best grade for writing pur- 
poses is made from the bark of the tan 
tree which grows to a height of about 
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Free China today has many newspapers. 
“Ta-Kung-Pao,” or Impartial. 




















The above is a portion of one page of the Chungking 
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12 feet. The paper mulberry tree, or 
“kou shu,” 35 to 40 feet in height, with 
a smooth, dark-green bark, is found in 
all parts of China. In bush form it js 
abundantly distributed along the high- 
ways and is often found clinging to 
cliffs. 

“Rice paper,” preferred by Chinese 
artists and used also for making artifj- 
cial flowers, is really not a paper at all, 
but thin slices of the pith of a shrub 
(Fatsia papyrifera). 


Picturesque Methods 


There are two principal methods used 
in native paper making, depending upon 
the locality, type of raw material, and 
grade of paper produced—the slow-mer- 
cerization process and the quick-diges- 
tion process. 

In the slow-mercerization process, 
used for bamboo, the raw material is cut 
into small pieces and put into a tank 40 
feet long, 12 feet wide, 4 feet deep, fash- 
ioned of small rocks luted with lime and 
cement to make it watertight. An open- 
ing is provided on one side for the dis- 
charge of the waste liquor. Logs of 
wood are put in the bottom. On top of 
these are placed bamboo screens sery- 
ing as a filter for the removal of any 
liquor retained in the pulp. After com- 
pletion of mercerization, the bamboo is 
placed in the tank and quicklime is 
added. Water is also added, and the 
mixture is left to stand for 2 months, 
after which time the lime solution is 
discharged and fresh water added to 
wash off any undissolved lime. 

After this preliminary washing, the 
material is in a semidry state, and it is 
again left undisturbed for 1 week, dur- 
ing which time the material undergoes 
chemical changes and much heat is gen- 
erated. Before the temperature becomes 
too high and ruins the pulp-mass, fresh 
water is again pouredin. This process is 
repeated several times, until the bamboo 
mercerizes to such an extent that it be- 
comes pulp even under pressure of the 
fingers. 

It is then taken from the tank and 
the outer skin is separated from the in- 
ner fibers. The latter, being sufficiently 
soft, are simply trampled by feet upon 
bamboo screens so as to break the disin- 
tegrated pulp, and the outer skin is 
ground by edge runners drawn by horses 
or oxen. After this operation, the two 
materials are again combined. The 
bleaching of the pulp is done by exposure 
to sunlight—a very slow process. Some- 
times 6 to 7 months are required for its 
working; hence only the better grade 
of paper is subjected to this treatment. 


Specially Made Tub 


The process of paper making is car- 
ried out in a specially made tub, 7 feet 
long, 6 feet wide, and 4 feet deep. The 
pulp is placed in the tub and water is 
added, the proper amount of which is 
judged by experienced workers. Two 
workmen, standing on opposite sides of 
the tub, dip out the thoroughly mixed 
puip with a rectangular wooden ladle on 
the bottom of which are placed very fine 
bamboo screens, the size varying with the 
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size of the paper. This is the most deli- 
cate operation, as the uniformity of the 
thickness of the finished product depends 
upon skillful handling. 

The contents are then taken out of the 
tub by placing the ladle upside down on 
a wooden board. When the screen is 
removed, the sheet sticks to the board, 
which is placed in an inclined position 
to facilitate the dripping of water held 
in the paper. After enough layers of 
these sheets have been placed on the 
poard, their water content is finally 
squeezed out by placing another wooden 
board on top of them and exerting pres- 
sure on it. 

To dry the paper, these sheets are past- 
ed on walls made of brick, 9 feet high, 20 
feet long, and 12 feet thick. The bricks 
are hollow inside and heated at one end; 
the hot gas enters the empty channel of 
the wall and discharges at the other end; 
it takes only a few minutes for the com- 
pletion of this operation. After being 
cut into the proper sizes, the paper is 
ready for marketing and printing. 


“Quick-Digestion” Procedure 


China’s quick-digestion method differs 
from the above-described procedure only 
in the first stage of mercerization, the 
process being hastened by use of high 
temperatures. Raw material is put in 
an iron barrel, 6 feet in height and 5 feet 
in diameter, and quicklime and water are 
added. The content is then heated for 
several hours, the waste liquor dis- 
charged, and fresh lime water added. 
This digestion process is repeated three 
or four times, depending upon the raw 
material used. In principle it is the same 
as the modern chemical process for mak- 
ing pulp. Instead of using such power- 
ful material as caustic soda or sulphite, 
weak reagents usually are employed. 

The Government is encouraging the 
manufacture of hand-made paper. The 
Hunan Provincial government has au- 
thorized establishment of 12 hand-made- 
paper mills and organized a corps of 
technical experts to revive this ancient 
handicraft. 


Background of the Industry 


The Tien Chang Mill at Shanghai is 
the oldest of the pioneer concerns in the 
Kiangsu Province to adopt mechanical 
methods. This company was started 
about 52 years ago by the famous Viceroy 
Li Hungchang, under the name of the 
Lun Chang Paper Mill. It later assumed 
the title of the Pao Yuan Paper Mill, but 
was reorganized in 1924 under the pres- 
ent name, with capital of $400,000. 

A modern paper mill was established 
by Americans in 1901 at Shanghai. In 
1907 two technically proficient plants 
were erected by Chinese interests. Later 
several paper plants, subsidized by the 
Chinese Government, were set up in 
Hupeh, Kwangtung, Shantung, and 
Anhwei Provinces. Most of these were 
unsuccessful, however, and discontinued 
operations. In the years following, the 
Shanghai area became the center of 
China’s mechanized paper-making in- 
dustry. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Goes by Microfilm to 
China 


Main objective of Free China’s 
paper industry, described in the 
accompanying article, is that of 
facilitating the dissemination of 
current knowledge and factual 
guidance to the people of the em- 
battled eastern Republic. The 
citizens of Free China need to 
know what is happening in the 
world; they desire to familiarize 
themselves with foreign as well as 
local opinion and thought-cur- 
rents. 

A comparable end is served by 
something that has just come to 
the attention of the editors of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY—a 
fact that occasions distinct pride 
to those persons connected with 
this magazine. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of State is sending microfilm 
copies of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY to the American Em- 
bassy at Chungking, for distribu- 
tion in Free China. One negative 
and five positives are going out 
regularly, destined eventually to 
six microfilm libraries located at 
university centers in western 
China. 











In 1933 there were 20 modern paper 
mills working in Kiangsu Province, all 
Chinese-owned. About 2,000 Kiangsu 
workers were employed in the industry 
at that time, the most skilled receiving 
from $1 to $2 a day, though the average 
workers were paid only 40 to 70 cents. 
Larger concerns were fairly well equipped 
with paper-making machinery, includ- 
ing calendering machines, boilers, beat- 
ers, and breakers. Motive power con- 
sisted mostly of electricity or steam, 
although in some mills Diesel engines 
were installed. 

Wood pulp, rice straw, and reeds were 
the principal raw materials used. Wood 
pulp was imported from the United 
States, Scandinavia, Germany, Japan 
(pre-“Incident”), Canada, and Ceylon. 

The use of reed was an innovation of 
the Kiangnan Paper Co. Found in the 
marshy ground along the Yangtze River, 
the reed could be obtained at much lower 
prices than rags, rice straw, or imported 
pulp, thereby reducing substantially the 
cost of production. 

Most of the paper products of the 
Kiangsu Province were consumed locally. 
Total domestic demands were not nearly 
satisfied, however, and 90 percent of the 
machine-made paper used in various 
parts of China came from abroad. 


Pre-Conflict Conditions 


Before commencement of hostilities, 
paper held fifth place among China’s 
total imports—somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $57,500,000 worth of paper 
being imported each year. By 1940 paper 
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imports had dropped to eighth place. 
Paper shipments from Germany and 
the Baltic countries, which had formerly 
dominated the market, were sharply 
curtailed by the European war. After 
the spring of 1940, China’s main sources 
of paper supply were the United States, 
Canada, and Japan (we are speaking 
now of China as a whole, Occupied as 
well as Free) —most of the paper coming 
from the United States and entering 
China through the port of Shanghai. In 
1939, total imports of paper and paper- 
board from the United States amounted 
to 6,125 metric tons, valued at $445,216. 
In 1940, imports rose sharply, to 33,865 
metric tons valued at $4,394,386. Japan 
and Taiwan (Formosa) furnished most 
of the manufactured articles, such as 
fancy boxes, decorations, and toys. 

In August 1937, 10 Chinese-owned 
mills, with a combined capital of 3,470,- 
000 yuan and an annual turn-over of 
1,000,000 yuan, were operating in Shang- 
hai. These mills produced 84 percent of 
China’s total output of writing and print- 
ing paper and plain glazed paper. Some 
32 percent of China’s total output of pa- 
perboard, or 13,400 metric tons annually, 
was also manufactured by these mills. 
At that time, Shanghai had one Japanese 
mill and one American mill. 

During 1937 the Kwangtung Provincial 
government erected a mechanized paper 
mill having a monthly capacity of 
approximately 1.300 metric tons of news- 
print. This mill had its own pulp-mak- 
ing department, with facilities for treat- 
ing about 3,000 metric tons of Chinese 
pine monthly. It is said to have been 
dismantled when it was seized by the 
enemy in October 1938. According to 
some sources, this mill is still operating 
on a very small scale at Canton. Other 
reports are that the machinery has been 
shipped to Japan. 


After the Jap Incursion 


When hordes of Japanese came from 
the east coast in 1937, 9 of the 10 Chinese 
mills suffered serious losses. Four years, 
however, sufficed to bring about recovery 
of Shanghai’s paper industry. In 1941, 
18 mills were operating in this area—8 
owned by the Japanese, 9 by the Chinese, 
and 1 American-owned. These mills 
produced in the aggregate 2,000 to 2,300 
metric tons of paper monthly. 

Time after time the Hwa Foong Mill 
at Hangchow and the Ming Foong Mill 
at Kashing have been dismantled. One 
98-inch machine of British manufacture 
accounted for the Hwa Foong’s monthly 
output of 650 metric tons of paperboard, 
and the Ming Foong Mill with its one 
90-inch German machine had a capacity 
of 400 metric tons monthly. In addi- 
tion to yellow and gray paperboard, 
made of rice straw and waste paper, this 
mill had been preparing to make white 
paperboard and cigarette paper. 


Impact of Europe's Cataclysm 


After the outbreak of war in Europe, 
imports of wood pulp from Scandinavian 
countries were negligible, whereas ship- 
ments from the United States and Can- 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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To Attain It, We Must Display 


Initiative, Courage, Judgment, 


Says the Secretary of Commerce 


An Address by the Honorable Jessr H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce, at the 
Army Day Dinner of the Military Order of the World War ’ 


HE UNITED STATES ARMY has 

too often been neglected in time of 
peace and too freely criticized in time of 
war. When this war is won, there will 
still be need for Army Day, and work to 
do if we are to prevent another relapse to 
indifference to preparedness. 


It will always be difficult to maintain 
sufficient national interest in prepared- 
ness for our people to tax themselves 
enough to support the Army properly in 
time of peace and to keep abreast of 
changing military science. As a people 
we abhor war, and are always hopeful 
that we will not be drawn into another. 
We forget that the best and cheapest in- 
surance against war is adequate pre- 
paredness. 


Every Ounce of Our Capacity 


Without the foresight and determina- 
tion of the President and his military 
advisors, our Army today would not be 
able to meet the enemy on battlefronts 
stretching around the world. Even after 
this war started in September 1939, few 
of us thought it would be brought to us, 
that it would be necessary to send our 
boys to fight and die in foreign lands and 
seas; nor did any of us dream we would 
be required to spend every ounce of our 
stores and energy and every dollar of 
our financial strength to prevent the 
war lords from overrunning the world. 

Britain had her Dunkirk, and we, Pear! 
Harbor. It took these two catastrophes, 
Dunkirk and Pearl Harbor, to arouse us 
to the dangers confronting us and to 
the fact that we would have to fight for 
self-preservation, if indeed not for civ- 
ilization. So we are at it with all our 
armed strength, our manpower, our 
stores, and our credit. 


Amazing Transformation 


What we have already been able to do 
on many battlefields—which is only a 
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foretaste of victory—is a tribute to our 
fighting men, who have no superiors, and 
to the loyal men and women throughout 
the Nation who are wholeheartedly be- 
hind them, ready and willing to make 
any sacrifice necessary to victory. 

The transformation of our peaceful 
people into an army millions strong, 
backed by a home front of men and 
women in factory and field, in the mine, 
the forest, in transportation, land, sea, 
and air, in science and invention, and 
in the home, assures ultimate victory, 
however dear the price. Our obliga- 
tion—every one of us who is not at the 
front—is that complete support, day and 
night, Sundays and holidays, that will 
speed the day of victory so that not a 
single life may be lost and not a body 
maimed that can be avoided. 

Military science, however, is not my 
specialty, and I will not attempt to tell 
you how or when or where the war will 
be won. Suffice it to say that it will be 
won. It must be won before there can 
be freedom in the world, before man is 
his own master. My job has been to as- 
sist in converting our civilian economy 
to that of war, and to give some thought 
to what our problems will be after the 
war. 


Globe-Girdling Efforts 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and other agencies directly under 
my supervision have authorized the ex- 
penditure of more than $20,000,000,000 
in the war effort. These operations be- 
gan as a defense measure under an Act 
of Congress approved by the President 
June 25, 1940. 

Our activities in that period have 
reached to every corner of the earth 
where we might obtain the critical ma- 
terials necessary for. fighting a world 
war, and where we might buy things in 
competition with the Axis powers, nec- 
essary and vital to them. 

We have at the same time greatly in- 
creased our domestic production of many 
important metals through loans, pre- 
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mium payments, and the construction of 
mining and smelting facilities. 

We now have facilities, completed or 
nearing completion, sufficient for the 
production of such basic materials as 
steel, aluminum, magnesium, synthetic 
rubber, etc. We have also provided faci]. 
ities for increasing the flow of guns, 
tanks, planes and ships, to the levels set 
by those who need them. We have fj- 
nanced business and industry, large and 
small, that needed capital to play their 
part in war production. 


Plant Output Multiplied 


Much that has been done in expanding 
plant facilities and productive capac- 
ity will constitute a post-war problem. 
In addition to plants built directly by 
the War and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission, Defense Plant 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the RF, 
has built and equipped 1,479 plants and 
other facilities costing approximately 
$7,000,000,000, all of which are owned by 
Defense Plant Corporation. 

These include 51 plants for the manu- 
facture of airplanes of all types; 344 
plants for making airplane parts; 64 
air school plants for training cadets in 
primary flying; 70 plants for the produc- 
tion of ordnance; 54 for radios and radio 
equipment, 161 for the manufacture of 
machine tools; 57 for steel and pig iron; 
43 for the manufacture and fabrication 
of aluminum; 54 for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber and its basic materials, 
butadiene, styrene, alcohol, etc.; 44 
plants for the manufacture of 100-oc- 
tane aviation gasoline; 42 for the produc- 
tion of ships, engines and parts, build- 
ing pipe lines, barges, etc. 

The manufacturing capacity of the 
country has been increased many times, 
and much of this increase must be fitted 
into our post-war program in such a 
way as to continue in substantial meas- 
ure the increased employment that has 
been brought about by the war effort. 


Aluminum, Magnesium, Rubber 


Aluminum and magnesium metals, for 
the manufacture of which we will have 
a tremendous capacity, are destined to 
play a very important role in our fu- 
ture economy, as is also synthetic rub- 
ber. We will have an annual produc- 
tive capacity of 2,150,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum (‘enough to produce 238,000 
transport planes), more than one-half 
of which will be owned by the Govern- 
ment, as against 327,000,000 pounds 
privately owned in 1939. We will have 
an annual productive capacity of 600,- 
000,000 pounds of magnesium, of which 
the Government will own almost 90 per- 
cent, as against 6,700,000 pounds pri- 
vately owned in 1939. 

We will have a capacity for manu- 
facturing more rubber than we have 
ever used, and that fact alone will need 
to be considered in readjusting world 
trade and world economy after the war. 


Other Vast Expansions 


The Government’s investment in fa- 
cilities for the production and manu- 
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facture of aluminum and aluminum 
products will be in excess of $725,000,000, 
of magnesium $410,000,000, and of. syn- 
thetic rubber $650,000,000. Some ex- 

rts estimate that we will be able to 
produce synthetic rubber for less than 
15 cents a pound, as durable as natural 
rubber, and less than we normally paid 
for natural rubber. 

We will have invested in plants and 
facilities for the production and manu- 
facture of airplanes, airplane engines, 
parts, instruments, and accessories $2,- 
640,000,000 (this is in addition to all such 
privately owned plants and facilities) ; 
alcohol and chemicals more than $100,- 
000,000; aviation gasoline, $125,000,000; 
plants for the manufacture of machine 
tools, $80,000,000; plants for the mining 
and manufacture of copper, lead, zinc, 
and other minerals, $160,000,000; plants 
for the manufacture of guns, ammuni- 
tion, tanks and armor, $440,000,000; 
radio equipment and scientific instru- 
ments, $60,000,000; shipbuilding, $150,- 
000,000; and steel and pig iron, $710,- 
000,000. The Government-owned steel- 
producing facilities will be only about 
10 percent of the total in the United 
States. 

All these vast expansions in so short 
a period of time could only have been 
accomplished in a country of great re- 
sources and by a people equal to any 
task and any emergency, and under 
such courageous leadership as that of 
President Roosevelt. They were neces- 
sary because, as you know, we must sup- 
ply billions in materials of every imag- 
jinable character to our allies, as well 
as transport and service our own armed 
forces. 


Military Task Enormous 


To recruit, train, and supply an army 
of 8.200.000 men and officers—which, I 
am advised by the office of the Chief of 
Staff, Gen. George C. Marshall, will be 
accomplished by the end of this year— 
is of itself a very great undertaking, 
particularly when we must draw so 
heavily on our manpower for all other 
purposes in connection with the war. 

For the information of those who 
might feel that an army of 8,200,000 is 
large: 2,500,000 of these men will be in 
the Army Air Forces and many others 
in the Engineers and Signal Corps, etc., 
so that we should not visualize the 8,200,- 
000 as massed infantry. And even at 
this figure we and our Allies will have 
only 321 divisions, while I am informed 
the Axis powers can muster 483 divisions 
in the European theater. It should also 
be remembered that many of these men 
will need at least a year’s training. 

In the 17 months of this war our Army 
officers have shown outstanding leader- 
ship wherever they have engaged the 
enemy. The days when high-ranking 
officers directed the attack from a posi- 
tion well behind the lines are gone. To- 
day they fight at the head of their men, 
leading them onward, setting an example 
for the men to follow. Our military 
leaders have imparted inspiration to our 
troops and given them a spirit seldom 
demonstrated by enemy forces. Gen- 
erally, enemy forces are driven rather 
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than led and lack that confidence in 
their officers that only fearless leader- 
ship can inspire. 


Future Readjustments Vital 


We must, however, look beyond the 
days of conflict. There will be peace 
on earth again. It will then be our job 
to make the readjustments which step on 
the heels of war. We will be treading 
new paths, for it seems certain that we 
will not be able to relax our watchful- 
ness aS we did after World War I. 

We have more than a dim outline of 
the conditions we will have to meet. 
First of all, we must do what is within 
our power to preserve the peace we will 
have won. This cannot help but mean 
that we will have to retain a substantial 
portion of our armed forces until world 
conditions have become adjusted and 
permanent peace assured. 

We should so order our affairs that 
our own economy and that of other 
nations do not provide a breeding ground 
for another uncontrolled post-war boom 
which inevitably would be followed by 
another depression and then probably 
another war. We in our day have lived 
through that vicious cycle and want no 
more of it. 


Sound Solutions Imperative 


We must remember that what we have 
done in expanding productivity has been 
matched in a relative sense by other na- 
tions who will have their problems. By 
the end of the war, productive capacity 
properly used can save the world, and 
improperly applied could become an 
economic menace. 

We must therefore find a sound and 
sensible solution. This will mean a meet- 
ing of minds of all peoples for self- 
preservation and for the preservation of 
civilization. A big question for us to de- 
cide will be what to do with our Gov- 
ernment-owned manufacturing facili- 
ties. We will need to maintain a high 
level of employment to prevent idleness, 
suffering, and want. But this does not 
mean that the Government must retain 
the ownership or the operation of the 
facilities it has built. Nor does it mean 
that they should be sacrificed. It means 
that Government and private business 
must work together to utilize in peace 
much of the machinery we have created 
for war. 


Work Together in Confidence 


It is my belief that to,a very large 
extent this can be done if Government 
and business give intelligent considera- 
tion to working together in confidence 
for the common good. This statement 
may be oversimplified, but it is funda- 
mental. I also believe it can be done 
without losing the gains we have made 
for the common good. The strong must 
not be allowed to exploit the weak. 
There must be cooperation in post-war 
thinking and planning, and it must be 
practical. Even then there will be many 
tough nuts to crack. The war has forced 
us into manufacturing fields which we 
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have never occupied before. We are pro- 
ducing many synthetic materials 
through necessity which with the peace 
will compete with the natural article. 

Practical judgment may, however, tell 
us that we must maintain such indus- 
tries at least on a scale which will pre- 
vent our ever again being cut off from 
necessary supplies without which we 
cannot in a short time become self-suffi- 
cient. 

Such questions cannot be answered on 
a narrow, selfish, or sectional basis. 
They must be faced both as national and 
international problems. In my judg- 
ment, Congress will have no greater task, 
and it will require statesmanship of the 
highest degree. It will be easy to act 
rashly. It may be popular to give away 
national advantage. There may be great 
insistence for keeping Government in 
business. There may be extreme pres- 
sure to sell to private industry at bar- 
gain prices. Congress must decide and 
with great deliberation. 


Salient Concrete Problems 


International aviation will be one of 
our big problems. It was a newborn 
child of commerce when the war began, 
taking its first firm steps. When peace 
comes, it may well have come to man’s 
estate. In the field of economics and in 
the even more touchy relationship be- 
tween nations, post-war aviation will be 
something we must face frankly and 
wisely. It is certain to be a most power- 
ful agency for the development of com- 
merce and good will. 

We shall also need to know what to 
do with the immediate commercial prob- 
lems of the peace: how to utilize or liqui- 
date the billions of dollars’ worth of 
manufactured goods and foods which 
will need to find a market as armies are 
demobilized. 

These all-too-few instances of what 
peace will mean have brought me to the 
conviction that if we are not to dodge 
responsibility, every segment of our 
economy—Government, capital, busi- 
ness, labor, and agriculture—must be 
ready with blueprints for the future. 


Men of Vision Needed 


There is no need to fear the task. 
The ravages of war alone will make work 
for a period. The pent-up demands of 
civilian consumers will cry for the prod- 
ucts of mass production. A gaunt world, 
undernourished after years of hunger, 
will need to be fed. Private capital will 
have the opportunity of replacing Gov- 
ernment financing, and private initia- 
tive should take up where Government 
leaves off. 

Leaders from all walks of life will be 
required. They will come from the fac- 
tory, the farm, from business, and from 
politics, but the leaders who prevail will 
be those who, despite the fact that war 
takes vast amounts of energy and 
strength from us, have given some 
thought to the future. 

They will be those who have applied 
practical consideration to man’s com- 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


The drought in Argentina continued 
throughout February and in its distruc- 
tiveness approached the proportions of 
any previous drought in more than half 
acentury. The full amount of damage 
sustained in agriculture and the livestock 
industry is. still unknown. Various 
emergency measures were taken by the 
Government during February to relieve 
the situation, which was particularly 
acute in the Province of Buenos Aires 
and the Territory of Pampa. Special 
loans were granted to farmers, and the 
free distribution of corn and wheat for 
fodder was facilitated by official agencies. 
Unemployment problems, resulting from 
the drought, are to be combatted by 
special public-works projects. 

Intense heat, unrelieved by rain, 
burned up pastures and growing corn. 
The corn crop, to be harvested in early 
April was estimated to be more than half 
lost. The area sown for the 1942—43 crop 
was only about 4,000,000 hectares, which 
is 18 percent under that of the preceding 
year and the smallest in almost 20 years. 
Market deliveries of livestock were very 
heavy during February. The condition 
of cattle was only fair, and market prices 
were downward. Sheep deliveries—av- 
eraging more than 200,000 head weekly— 
as well as hog entries were double the 
normal rate at this time of the year. 
Wool trading, though subseasonal, was 
very good considering shortages of ship- 
ping space; United States forward buy- 
ing was pronounced at good prices. 

Packing-house salt hides were lower 
in weight from drought effects, and de- 
mand was largely from the United States. 
Local tanneries reported large pending 
orders for sole leather for United Na- 
tions’ account. The “Americano” dry- 
hide market showed the effects of the 
drought with lower offerings and sub- 
standard quality. There was no change 
in the wheat market, Brazil continuing 
as the principal buyer, but Spain took 
additional shipments in available Span- 
ish vessels. The corn market was firm 
in view of poor crop prospects; prices, 
especially for fuel corn, rising appre- 
ciably. Small shipments were made to 
Uruguay and Spain. Linseed activity 
was confined principally to domestic- 
fuel operations, and prices increased ac- 
cordingly. 

Commercial failures were sharply in 
excess of the total value of the preceding 
month though much lower than in 
February 1942. 

A trade mission from India arrived in 
Buenos Aires late in February. Accord- 
ing to the press, Sahib Jal Rustamji K. 
Modi, head of the mission, spoke of the 
possibility of strengthening commercial 
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relations between Argentina and India. 
No precise plans were published, but Ar- 
gentine interest will probably include the 
possibility of importing jute and burlap 
from India. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Plowing of the land for the sowing of 
grains for pasture was being done with 
difficulty in February owing to the lack 
of rainfall, especially in the southwestern 
part of the Provinces of Buenos Aires 
and Cordoba and the Pampa Territory, 
in which regions the lack of natural 
pastures makes it necessary at this time 
of year to prepare the land for live- 
stock feeding. Alfalfa fields continued 
to suffer impairment. The condition of 
livestock became increasingly poor owing 
to lack of grass. 

A decree was issued during the month 
prohibiting the export of sunflower seed 
and oil. The Government’s first esti- 
mate of the area sown to sunflower seed 
amounted to 655,000 hectares, a decrease 
of 12.7 percent from last year. The 
greater part of the 1941-42 crop had been 
sold. A further 2 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams of sunflower seed was accorded 
growers of the 1941-42 crop in addition 
to the 8 pesos per 100 kilograms which 
was paid them in March 1942, for de- 
livery of their produce to the Grain 
Board. The additional payment, which 
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Guiana Bauxite 


Tremendous bauxite (aluminum 
ore) deposits in the low hills of 
Surinam (often called Dutch 
Guiana) are obviously of vital im- 
portance to the United Nations’ 
war production. In 1940, up- 
wards of 60 percent of the needs 
of the United States aluminum in- 
dustry was imported from this 
northern South American region 
belonging to the empire of the 
Netherlands. 

Our cover picture this week 
shows a partial view of the baux- 
ite works in Moengoe, Surinam. 
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represents a further 20 pesos per hec- 
tare, based on the average yield of 10 
quintals per hectare, is in accordance 
with the understanding that the growers 
would participate in any profit made by 
the Board in disposing of the crop. 

The first official estimate of peanut 
sowings was 112,000 hectares, or 53 per- 
cent higher than the first estimate of 
last year’s crop. 

A total of 363,900 hectares has been 
planted to cotton for the 1942-43 seg. 
son, according to an announcement of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. This rep- 
resents an increase in sowings over the 
preceding year, which is attributed prin- 
cipally to satisfactory returns obtained 
from the last crop. 

The area planted to potatoes during 
the 1942-43 agricultural year was an- 
nounced as 203,000 hectares, a decrease 
of 14.3 percent from the total planted 
in the preceding year. The current es- 
timate compares favorably, however, 
with the average of 191,079 hectares for 
the 5-year period 1937-38 to 1941-42. 
More than 150,000 hectares of the pres- 
ent area sown are in the Provinces of 
Buenos Aires and Santa Fe. 

It was reported that United States 
interests had purchased 28 tons of Ar- 
gentine onion seeds to be exported in 
small lots to the United States by air- 
plane. This marks the first time this 
method of transportation was ever em- 
ployed for this particular trade in 
Argentina. 

The February wool market was below 
normal for the season, but, considering 
shipping shortages, trade was good. De- 
mand for all types showed improvement, 
with 44’s and finer being absorbed 
chiefly by the United States at sustained 
prices. Improved interest was noted in 
the local industry and higher prices were 
paid, especially for longer-staple supe- 
rior-fine lots. Wool sales in January 
in the Central Produce Market and in 
private warehouses in Buenos Aires and 
Avellaneda totaled 9,736,229 kilograms 
at an average price of 12.61 pesos per 
10 kilograms, compared with 9,344,616 
kilograms at an average of 11.19 pesos 
in December 1942. 

February demand for hides was almost 
entirely from the United States. Local 
tanneries took advantage of favorable 
price factors to store “matadero” slaugh- 
terhouse hides, and they reported large 
pending contracts of sole leather for 
shipment to the U. S. S. R. Tanned- 
hides exports during 1942 the highest on 
record, amounted to 6,000 tons, com- 
pared with the 5-year pre-war average 
of 266 tons. 

Brazil and Spain were the only buyers 
of wheat during February, Britain’s ab- 
sence from the market being attributed 
to its own good crop and the closer prox- 
imity of Canadian wheat. The official 
estimate of the present Argentine crop 
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js 6,400,000 tons. The Grain Board was 
not besieged with offers from farmers, as 
jn previous years, the theory being that 
a good portion of the farmers, believing 
increasingly in the United Nations’ vic- 
tory, were holding out for better prices. 
Exports in 1942 amounted to 2,200,815 
tons; in the first 2 months of this year 
shipments approximated 241,000 tons, 
according to private reports. Of this 
latter total, Brazil took 151,000 tons and 
Spain 78,200 tons. Early in February 
the Government authorized the Grain 
Board to sell inferior wheat for forage 
use in drought regions at the Board’s 
price of 6.75 pesos per 100 kilograms. 

There was a sharp mark-up in Grain 
Board prices of linseed during February 
owing to better demand and reluctance 
of farmers to sell to the Board. The 
1942-43 crop was not expected to exceed 
1,250,000 tons. Sales from stocks of 
600,000 tons for fuel and 250,000 tons for 
crushing were reported. Exports in 
1942 have been announced as 311,000 
tons and for the first 2 months of 1943 
as 52,000 tons. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


In a statement to the press in Febru- 
ary, President Castillo conveyed the im- 
pression that Argentina, after the war, 
probably will experience acute difficulties 
which only resolute handling by the 
Government and complete cooperation 
of the people will resolve. It was also 
announced that “under the guidance of 
the Union Industrial Argentina (Argen- 
tine Manufacturers Association), a 
meeting of representatives of the lead- 
ing economic entities and institutions of 
the Republic will be convened shortly to 
discuss and establish a practical basis 
of cooperation with the Government for 
the study of economic and social prob- 
lems to which the cessation of hostilities 
necessarily and inevitably will give rise 
in this country.” 

Cabinet meetings held during the 
month took action on immediate prob- 
lems confronting the country and gave 
consideration to post-war economic sub- 
jects. Plans envisaging closer coopera- 
tion with neighboring countries by 
means of speeding up certain public- 
works projects already started and the 
commencement of others were decided 
upon or were being studied. An appro- 
priation of 6500,000 pesos was author- 
ized for road=building purposes, and a 
railway study was undertaken to facili- 
tate the transportation of coal from do- 
mestic mines. It was agreed to appoint 
a technical commission to work with the 
Chilean Government, presumably for 
the purpose among others, of affecting 
the reconstruction of the Transandine 
Railway system. 

There was a relatively sharp rise in 
wholesale prices during January, ac- 
cording to the monthly index published 
by the Central Bank. The _ general 
wholesale-price level reached 196.8, 
based on 100 for 1926, compared with 
192.6 for the preceding month. The 
general index number for cost of liv- 
ing, on the basis of 100 for October 1933, 
was 126.32, compared with 126.17 during 
December 1942. Rent, light, and cloth- 
ing numbers were unchanged, but there 
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was a Slight increase in the index for 
food, from 131.53 in December to 131.83 
in January. Both employment of work- 
ers and total wages paid decreased dur- 
ing January, compared with the preced- 
ing month. 

Building construction in the city of 
Buenos Aires in December declined in 
comparison with the month earlier. 
Aggregate figures for 1942 disclose a de- 
cline in the number of permits issued 
compared with 1941, but show an in- 
crease in total construction value. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN JANUARY 1943 


Trade returns for January were un- 
usually low, being by far the poorest 
for any like month in a decade. Trade 
with the United States was particularly 
affected. The shipping situation during 
January was disappointing, seagoing 
ship arrivals numbering only 88 for an 
aggregate of 190,000 net registered tons, 
which compares with 127 vessels and 
351,500 tons in January 1942, 

The volume of exports in January 
amounted to 366,258 tons, or 8.8 percent 
less than the total of the preceding 
month and 27.6 percent under January 
1942. With the exception of November, 
these exports were lower than in any 
month in 1942. Import volume 
amounted to 246,863 tons, or 34.1 percent 
less than the total of the preceding month 
and almost 60 percent under the import 
tonnage of January 1942. The import 
volume in January was 55 percent under 
than of January 1941 when the lowest 
import volume of any January in the 
last decade was registered. 

Market value of January exports 
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amounted to 155,685,996 pesos. Imports 
based on invoice values were 83,671,719 
pesos. The corresponding totals during 
December 1942, were 163,304,529 pesos 
and 86,823,959 pesos, respectively, and in 
January 1942, 173,073,580 and 145,254,369 
pesos. Exports to the United States in 
January were sharply under export val- 
ues in January 1942, while imports like- 
wise registered a sharp decline in the 
same comparative periods. There were 
notable increases in the value of Argen- 
tine exports to the Union of South Africa, 
Peru, Venezuela, and Sweden, and in the 
value of Argentine imports from the 
United Kingdom, Chile, Spain, Switzer- 
land, and the Union of South Africa. 

Compared with January 1942 there 
were export volume losses of 22 percent 
in pastoral products, 32.4 percent inagri- 
cultural products, 48.6 percent in forest 
products, and 20.9 percent in miscella- 
neous products. There was an increase 
of 27.4 percent in exports of mining 
products. 

In import volume, there were slight 
increases in beverages and in tobacco and 
its manufactures, but a decline of 81.1 
percent in fuel and lubricants, 21.4 per- 
cent in stones, earth, glass, and ceramics, 
61.2 percent in iron and manufactures, 
73.2 percent in chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products, oils, and paints, 41.6 
percent in foodstuffs, 71.4 percent in 
textiles and manufactures, 25 percent in 
wood and manufactures, 88.3 percent in 
machinery and vehicles, 35.5 percent in 
nonferrous metals and manufactures, 
21.2 percent in paper, cardboard, and 
manufactures, and 98.6 percent in rubber 
and manufactures. 








Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
[Forty-ninth in a serics of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


How Can the “Sunken Barge” of Trade Be Lifted? 


When Hell Gate Bridge was being built to connect New England with the 
South, a caisson had to be sunk in a certain spot in the East River where 
the piers must rest. On this spot a sunken barge was found half-buried 
in the mud. Two, three, four, five tugs could not budge it. Then a work- 
man suggested: Use the tide instead of the tugs! So at low tide a flat boat 
was floated above it and fastened to the sunken barge beneath. When the 
tide rose the tide lifted the barge out of the mud. Then the piers were built 
in the right place. 


The sunken barge represents liberal international trade, sunk and covered 
with mud these many years. The barge was set aleak and sunk by colliding 
with trade barriers. Somehow this old sunken barge has to be lifted out 
of the mud before the foundations of any new bridge of trade can be con- 
structed. A force is required more powerful than tugs, more powerful 
than steam, more powerful than any mechanical churning of the waters. 
What cannot be dragged may be lifted. The sunken barge of trade must 
be fastened to a rising tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to victory. 


Can the tides of today lift the wreck of yesterday, sweeping away the 
discarded, the old, the inferior, and sweeping in the fresh, the new, the 
better? Is Economic Union the first wave of such a rising tide? May it 
not be the foremost line of waves of an incoming tide, each seventh wave 
edging a little farther up the beach, each wave a part of the same tide 
which, far out to sea, is invisibly lifting ships of all nations that trust to 
its mighty action? 


(From “Economic Union and Durable Peace,” by Otto Tod Mallery. Publishers: 
Harper & Brothers, New York and London. This is the first of several brief excerpts 
from this new book that will be published in this magazine. It should be under- 
stood that Foreign Commerce Weekly's presentation of such quotations does not in 
any sense imply endorsement of the thesis advanced in the book.) 
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Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Bags: Duty-Free Importation 
Permitted for Certain Uses.—Referring 
to the “impossibility of acquiring burlap 
bags” in Argentina, decree No. 139,780, 
of December 31, 1942, published in the 
Boletin de la Direccioén General de 
Aduanas in January 1943, provided for 
the temporary admission free of customs 
duty, of cotton bags to be used as con- 
tainers for cereals and oil seeds. The 
Ministry of Agriculture regulates the 
quality and price of the bags. 

Arms and Munitions: Exports to Great 
Britain Authorized—Arms and muni- 
tions manufactured in Argentina may 
be exported to Great Britain under de- 
cree No. 142,761 of February 17, 1943, 
published in the Boletin Oficial February 
26, 1943. The decree specifies that raw 
materials for such munitions must be 
supplied previously by Great Britain and 
that such supplies may not be credited 
to the quotas assigned to Argentina for 
defense purposes. 

Explosives: Temporary Regulations for 
Handling Established.—Temporary Reg- 
ulations for the handling of nitrocellu- 
lose and allied products, imported or 
shipped within Argentina, were estab- 
lished by decree No. 126,941 of Novem- 
ber 17, 1942, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of January 27, 1943. These regu- 
lations cover nitrocellulose, guncotton, 
collodion, pyroxylin, and similar prod- 
ucts. The ways in which these materials 
shall be labeled, packed, stowed, and 
carried are specified, and precautions 
to be taken against fires are outlined. 
The decree was effective for transporta- 
tion of explosives in Argentina on the 
date of signature. 


Australia 
Tariff and Trade Controls 


Regulations for the Manufacture and 
Sale of Proprietary Medicines Disal- 
lowed.—The regulations issued on Octo- 
ber 20, 1942, to control the manufacture, 
sale, and advertisement of proprietary 
medicines in Australia have been disal- 
lowed by the House of Representatives, 
and they became inoperative on March 
5, 1943. It is understood that the Aus- 
tralian Government is unlikely to take 
any general action to replace the regu- 
lations, but that it may in some instances 
control the supply of chemicals used in 
the manufacture of proprietary 
medicines. 

[Details regarding the above regulations 


appear in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 12, 1942.] 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary “Banacongo” Bureau Cre- 
ated—A temporary “Banacongo Bu- 
reau” has been created in Belgian Congo, 
to study, take steps, and make plans of 
execution for the manufacture of a vita- 
min-rich food product, called “Bana- 
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congo,”’ destined to be used principally 
as a food supply for Belgium, by ordi- 
nance No. 379/Agri. of December 5, 1942, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
of December 10. 

This Bureau, which is authorized to 
carry on both commercial and indus- 
trial activities, is to encourage the pro- 
duction and improvement of raw mate- 
rials entering into the composition of 
“Banacongo,”’ making loans to planters 
or producers where necessary. The 
prices and conditions of sale of such raw 
materials, as well as of “Banacongo,” 
are to be fixed by the Permanent Man- 
aging Committee of this Bureau, after 
approval of the Governor General. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
1, 1941, for announcement of authorization 
to establish bureaus to promote and develop 
production of agricultural products. ] 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Arrangements for Trade During 1943 
Concluded with Sweden.—Arrangements 
concerning trade and payments between 
Belgium (Nazi-occupied) and Sweden 
during the year 1943 have been con- 
cluded at Berlin, according to the Stock- 
holm press of March 9, 1943. 

Sweden expects to export to Belgium 
during the current year, lumber, chemi- 
cal pulp, paper, machinery, and some 
other items, to a total value of 11,600,- 
000 Swedish crowns, and to receive in 
return flower bulbs, flowers, film and 
photographic supplies, glass, rayon, 
chemical products, and machinery, to 
an equal value. Measures have also been 
taken for the payment of the balance 
due Sweden from trade prior to Sep- 
tember 1940. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cheese 'Now Rationed.—Cheese has 
now been included among the food prod- 
ucts rationed in Bermuda, according to 
Food Rationing Order (No. 2) 1943, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of March 
8, 1943. The weekly ration is 4 ounces 
for each person over 13 years of age, and 
2 ounces for each person under 13. 


Brazil 


Wartime Commodity ( controls 


General Price Ceilings Established.— 
By Instruction No. 1 of March 2, 1943, the 


_Price Section of the Brazilian Coordina- 


tor of Economic Mobilization has estab- 
lished on all commodities ceiling prices 
equivalent to the prices in effect on De- 
cember 1, 1942. The measure covers all 
merchandise—raw materials and manu- 
factured products, including imported 
articles—as well as transportation of any 
kind. These price ceilings may be al- 
tered only by the Price Commissions or 
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Ration Tickets Worth More 
Than Money 


In occupied Belgium where the 
food situation becomes more seri- 
ous every day, it is ration coupons 
rather than banknotes that ex- 
cite the ingenuity of forgers and 
the cupidity of burglars. 

At Liege, 100,000 forged ration 
coupons have been seized in a 
baker’s shop. At Antheit, near 
Huy, on the river Meuse, unknown 
persons broke into the food of- 
fice, forced open the safe, and re- 
moved 3,000 sheets of coupons. 

At Jemeppe-sur-Meuse, a port- 
folio containing 925 sheets of cou- 
pons was stolen from a food- 
control officer. 











under special authority of the Coordina- 
tor of Economic Mobilization or his as- 
sistant in charge of the Price Section, 
and such prices will remain in effect until] 
they are readjusted at their equitable 
levels in accordance with studies now in 
process. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Specialties and Offi- 
cinal Products: Prerequisites and Regu- 
lations for Licensing Revised.—The Bra- 
zilian prerequisites and regulations for 
licensing pharmaceutical specialties and 
officinal products, established by admin- 
istrative orders No. 160 of August 31, 
1942, and No. 6 of January 6, 1943, have 
been revised by administrative order No, 
47 of March 6, 1943, issued by the Na- 
tional Department of Health, published 
in the Diario Oficial of March 11, 1943, 
Rio de Janeiro. The revised regulations 
define pharmaceutical specialties as fol- 
lows: Any product of an invariable for- 
mula and denomination, distributed in 
packages of origin, bearing on the labels 
or in the descriptive bulletins therapeu- 
tic indications, doses, mode of use, and 
other information relative to the prepa- 
ration. 

Officinal products are defined as prod- 
ucts of good and relatively long conser- 
vation, of fixed formula and preparation, 
indicated in the Brazilian Pharmaco- 
poeia, or, if not mentioned therein, in 
other pharmacopoeia, or in any formu- 
laries approved by the Commission of 
Revision of Pharmacopoeia. The so- 
called concentrated solutes (‘‘solutos 
concentrados” used in pharmaceutical 
and industrial preparations are also con- 
sidered officinal products. 

Pharmaceutical specialties. The fol- 
lowing will not be licensed as pharma- 
ceutical specialties: 

(a) Magistral formulas and others of easy 
manipulation in the laboratories of the 
pharmacies; 

(b) Injectable solutes and tablets of .me- 
dicinal salts and other preparations which 
could be supplied to the public as officinal 
products; 

(c) Antiseptic preparations which might 
be furnished for contraceptive purposes; and 
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(d) Homeopathic preparations consisting 
of an association of tinctures or their incor- 
poration in solid substances. 


The National Service for Fiscalization 
of Medicine has complete discretion to 
accept or to refuse the name proposed by 
the manufacturer of products presented 
for licensing. If the product carries a 
fanciful name, the following only will be 
given consideration for licensing: 

(a) Preparations containing substances of 
action not yet known to medicine, represent- 


ing novelty or bringing advantage to the 
therapeutical action; or 

(b) Products which imply an improve- 
ment of a formula or an advantageous medi- 
cating association, of appreciable value from 
the pharmaceutical, therapeutical, or eco- 
nomical point of view, in the judgment of 
the National Service for Fiscalization of 
Medicine. 


Only products which satisfy one or 
both of the conditions specified above, 
and the preparation of which requires 
special care in purification, dosing, ster- 
ilization or conservation, may be licensed 
as pharmaceutical specialties. 


Formulas considered equivalent to 
officinal products which do not appear 
in the pharmacopoeia and formularies 
accepted by the Commission of Revision 
of the Pharmacopoeia may be licensed 
as a pharmaceutical specialty when they 
are judged to be advantageous from the 
clinical therapeutic point of view, sub- 
ject to the following limitations: 

(a) They cannot have special fancy names, 
but they must be characterized only by their 
pharmaceutical form, basic components, and 
the name of the manufacturing laboratory; 

(b) They cannot be advertised, except in 
newspapers or in other publications destined 
exclusively for physicians and pharmacies; 

(c) Advertising bulletins referring to 
these products may only make references to 
the action of the components of these prepa- 
rations, and therapeutical indications are 
strictly limited to the terms of licensing. 


The labels and wrappings of these 
formulas must carry the name which 
characterizes them, the formula, method 
of use, locality of manufacture, name of 
the technician responsible for the prod- 
uct, number and date of license, and the 
declaration “Sale Under Medical Pre- 





Special Selection of Workers 
for German Factories 


German technicians have car- 
ried out an inspection of a large 
number of factories in occupied 
Belgium and personally selected 
the men and women whom they 
want to be deported to Germany. 

As a rule, not more than 48 
hours elapse between the moment 
when a Belgian worker is ordered 
to appear before a German medi- 
cal board and the time of his 
actual deportation. 

Another method applied by the 
Germans in requisitioning Belgian 
labor is to arrest in the movies, 
cafés, and other public places all 
persons who are unable to prove 
that they are at present employed. 
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scription” if this is specified in the 
licensing. 

Infractions of the above provisions 
will incur the penalty of suspension of 
the manufacture and sale of the prod- 
uct, or the cancelation of the license, 
confiscation and destruction of all stocks 
of the preparation. 


Officinal Products: Officinal products 
and concentrated solutes, included in 
the Brazilian Pharmacopoeia or in other 
codes admitted by the Commission of 
Revision of the Pharmacopoeia, may be 
prepared and sold by the authorized es- 
tablishments, without special license. 

Formulas in the composition of which 
there enters one or more medicines of 
current use in therapy, associated with 
correctives and preservatives, are con- 
sidered equivalent to officinal products 
and are therefore not required to be li- 
censed, if they are registered in the Na- 
tional Service for Fiscalization of Medi- 
cine. They may be presented under va- 
rious pharmaceutical forms so long as 
they are not of precarious conservation. 
These formulas may be sold for consump- 
tion in any part of Brazil without special 
license, provided they have been regis- 
tered with the National Service for Fis- 
calization of Medicine. To register 
these products with the National Service 
for Fiscalization of Medicine the inter- 
ested party must submit a report on 
which there appears the complete for- 
mula, the method of introduction, and 
the manner of using the preparation. 
This report must be signed by the re- 
sponsible technician of the industrial 
pharmaceutical laboratory where the 
product is prepared. 

The labels and wrappings of these 
products must show the respective for- 
mula and the declaration “Equiparado a 
Produto Oficinal Pelo S.N.F.M.; pro- 
cesso N....Ano... (equivalent of 
officinal product by the S.N.F.M.; pro- 
cess No. ...:: Year... 3.” 


No officinal product may have a spe- 
cial fanciful, name, or be accompanied 
by a bulletin, or bear therapeutical in- 
dications on the label, or have any other 
reference relative to its application ex- 
cept an indication of the way or means 
of taking it. Concentrated solutes may 
carry, on the labels, the formulas of 
officinal preparations for the prepara- 
tion of which they are intended. 

Infractions of the provisions relating 
to officinal products are punishable by 
suspension of the manufacture and sale, 
or by the confiscation and destruction of 
all stocks of the product. 


These regulations replace the regula- 
tions prescribed in administrative orders 
No. 160, of August 31, 1942, and No. 6, of 
January 6, 1943, which were announced 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 12, 1942, and March 6, 1943, respec- 
tively. 


{Owners of the mimeographed circular, 
“Brazil—Regulations Governing the Licens- 
ing, Importation, and Sale of Medicinal Prod- 
ucts, Toilet Preparations and _ Biological 
Products,” dated May 1, 1934, should note 
the above at the end of the section on 
“licensing” on page 2, and should delete 
therefrom the regulations established by or- 
der No. 160 of August 31, 1942, if previously 
entered there. ] 
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Canada 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Linen Towels, Toweling, Tablecloths 
and Napkins: Imports from Empire 
Sources Duty-Free—Towels, toweling, 
and glass cloths of crash or huck with 
or without lettering or monograms woven 
in, and tablecloths and napkins of crash 
with colored borders, made wholly or in 
part of hemp but not containing silk, 
rayon, or wool, whether made up or in 
the web, imported into Canada from 
British Empire sources are to be entered 
duty-free for the period of 1 year begin- 
ning March 1, 1943, according to an order 
in council dated March 9 and published 
in customs memorandum, series D, No. 
47, (T. C. 111) by the Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa, March 12. 

Rates of duty applicable to similar 
imports from the United States remain 
unchanged. Therefore, products not 
prohibited importation under the War 
Exchange Conservation Act, 1940, con- 
tinue to be dutiable at 30 percent ad valo- 
rem and per pound 34% cents. The pro- 
hibition against imports of tablecloths, 
napkins, and towels was not removed. 

The British preferential rates which 
are being removed temporarily are 22% 
percent ad valorem and per pound 3 
cents and 25 percent ad valorem and per 
pound 3 cents, respectively. 

Since the establishment of the War 
Exchange Conservation Act, imports of 
the above-mentioned products from the 
United Kingdom have been accorded a 
50-percent discount of the British pref- 
erential rates. 

Metal Drums and Containers Prohib- 
ited Importation Except Under Permit — 
New or unused empty containers (includ- 
ing drums, gas cylinders, and collapsible 
tubes) with any type of cap, closure, or 
sealing device, made wholly or in part 
of metal and intended for packing or 
packaging goods for sale, storage and/or 
shipment, are prohibited importation 
into Canada, except under and in accord- 
ance with terms of a permit issued by 
or on behalf of the Minister of National 
Revenue, according to an order in council 
dated March 18, 1943, and published in 
customs memorandum by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, on 
March 22. 


It was announced that the purpose of 
the above order is to conserve supplies 
and to give the Administrator of Metal 
Containers full control over such con- 
tainers which are in very short supply 
in Canada and which are vitally needed. 

The Canadian importer should send his 
application to import metal drums and 
containers direct to the Canadian Ad- 
ministrator of Metal Containers. 


Tripe from Cattle and Sheep Consid- 
ered as Edible Offals, Therefore Subject 
to Export Permit.—It has been ruled for 
the purpose of Canadian export regula- 
tions that tripe from cattle and sheep 
be considered as edible beef or mutton 
products, as the case may be, and there- 
fore subject to export permit when 
shipped to any nonempire country, ac- 
cording to customs memorandum issued 
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by the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, on March 5, 1943. 

Asphait in Many Forms Prohibited 
Import Except Under Permit.—The im- 
portation into Canada of asphalt in 
many forms for specified uses is pro- 
hibited except under permit issued by 
or on behalf of the Minister of National 
Revenue, according to an order in council 
dated March 9 and published by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, on March 12. 

The order specifies the following goods 
as prohibited importation except under 
permit: 

Asphalt or asphaltum solid or not, and as- 
phaltum oil for paving or other purposes; 
asphalt preparations in liquid form contain- 
ing asbestos or other fibrous materials; as- 
phalt eaulking compounds, asphalt cements 
and asphalt emulsions; asphalt shingles, as- 
phalt roofing and asphalt siding; building 
papers and building boards or felts, coated 
or impregnated with asphalt. 


Butter and Cheese: Import Regula- 
tions Revised.—The import regulations 
under the Dairy Products Board requir- 
ing an importer of butter and cheese to 
hold an importer’s license issued by the 
Board and to obtain from the Boara 
permit authorizing such imports have 
been amended to require further that 
the import permit must be filed with the 
Collector of Customs at the port of entry 
before any import shipment of butter or 
cheese may be: (a) entered for consump- 
tion in Canada; (b) entered for storage 
in bonded warehouse; and (c) released 
from bonded warehouse for consumption 
in Canada, according to customs memo- 
randum issued by the Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa, March 6, 
1943. 

The exemption from the original li- 
cense or permit requirements of casual 
importations of butter or cheese not ex- 
ceeding 50 pounds has been revoked 
under the revised regulations and, there- 
fore, the above order applies to all im- 
ports of butter or cheese. 


{For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 23, 1941.] 


War Exchange Tar Removed from Un- 
cleaned Rice and from Cotton Yarn To 
Be Used in the Manufacture of Binder 
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Twine—Imports into Canada of un- 
cleaned rice (i. e., unhulled or paddy) 
and of cotton yarn to be used in the 
manufacture of binder twine are exempt 
from the war exchange tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem by orders in council effective 
March 1, 1943, published in customs 
memoranda series D, No. 47 (T. C. 113 
and 114) by the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, March 27. Imports 
of rice under the general tariff (not ap- 
plicable to the United States) are further 
exempted from the special excise tax. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Central Bank Loan to Agricultural 
Credit Institute.—A law published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 11 authorized 
the Chilean Caja de Credito Agrario to 
contract loans up to a total of 100,000,000 
pesos from the Banco Central. This au- 
thorization is additional to the 250,- 
000,000 pesos. previously permitted. 
These loans bear interest of 1 percent 
and the funds may be reloaned to agri- 
culturists at not more than 6 percent. 

In addition, the Institute was author- 
ized to borrow up to 500,000,000 pesos ex- 


ternally or internally, at not more than , 


4 percent, to be amortized over a period 
of not less than 10 years. 

Government Debt to Chilean Elec- 
tric Co.—The last bill presented to the 
Chilean Government by the Chilean 
Electric Co. showed the latter organiza- 
tion to be the Government’s creditor to 
the extent of over 65,000,000 pesos. The 
composition of this indebtedness was ap- 
proximately as follows: Government di- 
rect, 6,000,000; fiscal agencies (State 
Railways, Santiago Street Railway, etc.), 
28,000,000; municipalities, 31,000,000. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariff and Trade Controls 


Arrangement for Regulation of Trade 
with Sweden Concluded.—An agreement 








i} the Deutsche Bergwerk Zeitung. 


and represent no concrete value. 





limited in the amounts of credits extended to industry during 1942, the 
German paper says there had been a decrease in orders, with a consequent 
drop in deliveries. 





Netherlands Banks Serve German War Economy 


The banks of the Netherlands have been “completely converted to the 
purposes of the German war economy and fully incorporated in the State 
financial system,” according to the publication of German heavy industry, 


At the beginning of this year Dutch banks held German treasury bills 
valued at 1,150,000,000 guilders (about $620,000,000) . 
that this investment was the “greatest source of profit” the banks had and 
that the interest provided income at a time when profits from arbitrage, 
commercial credits, and other peacetime banking activities had ceased. 

The paper fails to explain that the German notes which the banks have 
been forced to purchase are backed only by the word of the Nazi authorities 
The banks have been able so far to pay 
“satisfactory” dividends only because they maintained the greatest possible 
reserves, the Bergwerk Zeitung asserts. 


The Nazi paper claims 


Explaining why the banks had been 
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which is to regulate trade between “§]p. 
vakia” and Sweden until October 1 
1943, was signed in Stockholm on Febry. 
ary 27 and replaces the similar agree. 
ment of March 5, 1942 (see Foreigy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 4, 1942), ac. 
cording to the Swedish press of March 
10, 1943. 

Under the new agreement Sweden js 
expected to continue to supply the same 
commodities as last year, including sy]- 
fate pulp and byproducts, iron and stee] 
and manufactures thereof, machinery, 
instruments, and some other articles, 
and to continue to receive from “Slo- 
vakia” in return much the same goods as 
were imported from that source in 1942, 
including mineral oils, bleaching earth, 
medicinal mud, vegetable products, 
charcoal and products of wood distillg- 
tion, short-staple fiber, yarn and cloth, 
fire hose, and various other commodities, 
Payments will continue to be made in 
“free” currencies. 

In 1942 Sweden is stated to have sup- 
plied “Slovakia” with about 7,800,000 
crowns worth of goods and to have taken 
about 3,500,000 crowns worth of Slo- 
vakian products. The new agreement 
anticipates the maintenance of trade in 
approximately the same volume, and 
also maintains in effect reciprocal most- 
favored-nation treatment as concerns 
customs duties and other imports con- 
nected with trade between the two 
countries. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Record Budget Proposed for 1943-44.— 
The Egyptian State budget proposals for 
the fiscal year beginning May 1, 1943, 
which have been submitted to the Egyp- 
tian Parliament, balance at the record 
figure of £E65,000,000. This sum repre- 
sents an increase of £E11,474,000, or 21 
percent over the estimates for 1942-43, 


The increase in revenue is expected to 
be provided partly by the following items, 
with estimates for 1943-44 larger than 
for 1942-43 by the amounts indicated: 
Excess-profits tax, £E1.000,000; specific 
customs duties, ££978,000; tobacco and 
tobacco products, £E700,000; excise 
duties on beer, pure alcohol, coffee, and 
gasoline, £E385,000; domestic postage 
rates, ££300.000; tax on the transfer of 
land and buildings, £E300,000; a new tax 
on the sale of stocks, £E500,000; income 
tax receipts, £E820,000; railway receipts, 
£E1,000,000; telephone and _ telegraph 
revenue, £E600,000; assessment of an in- 
heritance tax, £E200,000; and sales of 
State lands, £E850,000. 

The estimated rise in expenditure is 
accounted for principally by: An esti- 
mated increase of £E3,700,000 in cost of 
living allowances to Government em- 
ployees; £E2,507,000 to cover increases 
in the prices of items to be purchased 
by the Government; £E1,772,000 for irri- 
gation and drainage projects; an increase 
of ££918,000 for strengthening the Army; 
and an increase of £E760,000 in credits 
set aside for public-health projects. 
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France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Clothing and Sewn Articles: Special 
Sales Tax Fired.—The amounts of the 
special sales tax on clothing and sewn 
articles, collected in France to cover 
the administrative expenses of the gen- 
eral organization committee for such 
articles, have been fixed by an order of 
August 25, 1942, published in the Journal 
Officiel of September 16, and effective 
retroactively from July 1, 1942. 

Enterprises with a turn-over of less 
than 20,000 francs during 1941 were 
made subject to a lump-sum tax of 50 
francs. Other enterprises were made 
subject to a tax of 4 percent of annual 
turn-over. 

Liquid Fuels; Special Sales Tax Dou- 
bled—The special sales tax collected in 
France, for the benefit of the Organi- 
zation Committee of Liquid Fuels, on 
specified petroleum derivatives or sub- 
stitutes has been doubled by an order 
of August 25, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 13. 

This tax was increased from 1 franc 
to 2 francs per hectoliter on automobile 
and aviation gasoline, fuel alcohol, kero- 
sene, white spirit and special gasolines; 


and from 1 franc per metric ton to 2 ° 


francs per hectoliter on gas oil. The tax 
remained unchanged at 5 francs per 
metric ton on fuel oil and 5 francs per 
hectoliter on lubricants, vaseline, and 
paraffine. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cotton and Other Cultivated Textiles: 
Control Committee Formed in Algeria.— 
A Committee for Control of Production, 
Distribution, and Sale of Cotton and 
Other Cultivated Textiles has been 
formed in Algeria, to plan the develop- 
ment and improvement of all textile 
plants that can be produced in Algeria, 
by an order of October 21, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on November 6. 


{Cotton was formerly controlled by a simi- 
lar committee, as announced in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 27, 1941.] 


Legislative and Regulatory Powers 
Delegated to Resident General Commis- 
sioner of France in French Morocco.— 
The Resident General Commissioner of 
France in the French Zone of Morocco 
was empowered to take, by means of or- 
ders, all measures which, in normal 
times, are imposed in that Zone under 
the form either of French laws, or of 
decrees or orders of the French Govern- 
ment, by ordinance No. 21 of November 
24, 1942, issued by the High Commis- 
sioner in French Africa, and published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of French Morocco 
and effective on December 4. 

Olive Oil: Price-Equalization Office 
Established in French Morocco.—A 
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ping rubber trees will begin. 





Brazil’s Rubber Transport Problem To Be Aided by Parachute 
“Task Force” 


Brazilian and United States engineers are aiming to develop to the maxi- 
mum the rubber-growing possibilities of the almost impenetrable jungle areas 
of the Amazon Basin. This. was recently revealed when a spokesman for 
United States Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones declared that a “task 
force” will drop men by parachute into jungle rubber areas from planes 
based on Manaos, the 273-year-old capital of the vast State of Amazonas. 
Flying prospectors, armed with machetes and food, will “bail out.” Trails 
will be broken to the nearest river and the clearing enlarged to the size of 
a landing field. The planes will then come in, and actual operation of tap- 


The spectacular innovation of prospecting for wild rubber growths by 
air was forecast by Morris L. Cooke, who recently headed a technical mission 
to Brazil for the United States Government. On his return Mr. Cooke told 
a group of Philadelphia business leaders that “American capital should look 
to Brazil as a most promising field for economic development.” 














Price-Equalization Office of Olive Oils 
has been established in the French Zone 
of Morocco, to equalize prices of olive 
oils on all the territory of that zone, by 
an order of November 25, 1942, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of November 27. 

The operation of this office has been 
entrusted to the Purchasing Office of the 
Olive Oil Group. 

Each wholesale merchant is to pay a 
tax of 2 francs per kilogram on olive oil 
received after November 30, 1942, as well 
as on stocks held on that date. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Monetary and Exchange Conditions.— 
The circulation of lempiras at the end 
of February 1943 was 8,358,000, compared 
with 8,092,000 at the end of February 
1942 and 6,608,000 at the end of No- 
vember 1941. 

Remittances of dollar exchange to the 
United States are being made for all 
current transactions not subject to freez- 
ing control in 1 to 3 days. 


Hungary 


Transport and Communication 


Extensive Highway System Planned.— 
A highway system with a total of over 
2,150 kilometers is a 10-year construc- 
tion plan projected for Hungary, accord- 
ing to the Nazi press. A budget of 
1,737,000,000 pengé which may be aug- 
mented by an additional 1,158,000,000 
peng6, is proposed. 

With Budapest, Hungary, as the cen- 
ter, there will be five arteries leading 
toward Germany, “Slovakia,” Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Croatia. The plan in- 
cludes also five shorter transverse high- 
ways connecting the main arteries and 
important cities, as well as a circular 
highway around Budapest, for diversion 
of cross-city traffic. The highways are 
to have a width of 68 feet, though 42 
feet is the width of that under present 
construction. 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


Distribution of Government Bond 
Holdings.—According to a recent bulle- 
tin of one of the largest commercial 
banks in Mexico, the geographic distri- 
bution of the outstanding $250,000,000 
of bonds covered in the November 5, 
1942, agreement between the Mexican 
Government and the International Com- 
mittee of Bankers for Mexico is esti- 
mated to be as follows (millions of dol- 
lars): in Mexican banks, 50; in Great 
Britain, 70 to 80; in the United States, 
20 to 30; in enemy hands, 60 to 70; lost 
or destroyed, 10 to 20. 

Purchase of Government Obliga- 
tions.—Until very recently the Bank of 
Mexico was almost the exclusive pur- 
chaser of Government-bond issues, such 
as Highway Bonds, Irrigation Bonds, 
and Railway Bonds. There is now some 
prospect, in view of certain tax exemp- 
tions provided in the new income-tax 
law, that these issues may be placed to 
an increasing extent with the public. 
Moreover, in view of the recently insti- 
tuted policy of the commercial banks 
(under a “gentleman’s agreement” with 
the Bank of Mexico) to hold their loans 
to the portfolio levels of October 31, 1942, 
it is said that about 80,000,000 pesos of 
surplus funds have been invested by the 
commercial banks in various Govern- 
ment issues since the beginning of the 
year. Investment in Government secu- 
rities on this scale is a new departure in 
the field of Mexican finance. 

Influx of Foreign Capital.—It was un- 
officially estimated about 2 months ago 
that at least $600,000 of new capital was 
entering Mexico each week. Most of 
this had been employed to purchase coun- 
try and suburban estates, industrial 
shares, and industrial plants in opera- 
tion. There was little or no interest in 
the establishement of new industries, it 
was said. The securities markets had 
been steadily reflecting this influx of new 
money. 

Highway Bonds.—Some 14,000,000 pe- 
sos of the authorized total of 100,000,000 
pesos of the 1943 Highway-Bonds issue 
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Canadians No Longer 
“Lose” Their Rubbers 


Rubbers are one item of personal 
apparel that travelers take good 
care of in these rubber-shortage 
and ration days, and practically no 
rubbers are now left on trains, 
either in singles or pairs, says T. P. 
Mooney, Canadian National Rail- 
ways baggage agent at Montreal 
who supervises coach cleaning of 
incoming trains. “Passengers are 
pretty careful of their rubbers 
these days, and it’s now unusual 
to find rubbers. In the ‘old days’ 
we found scores of pairs every 
week.” 











had been sold by the middle of February, 
according to the press of Mexico City. 
Part of the success of this first offering 
is attributed by some to the tax exemp- 
tions on certain Government issues pro- 
vided for in the new income-tax law. 
The return on these 6-percent bonds is 
about 7 percent at the present offering 
price. 

Increase in Circulating Medium.— 
Comparative statements of the Bank of 
Mexico for the end of 1941 and 1942 indi- 
cate that the circulating medium (notes, 
deposits, and sight obligations and metal- 
lic money) had increased by 433,000,000 
pesos in 1942. This was attributed by 
the Bank in large part to the foreign 
funds that had entered Mexico in the 
last year. Much of this new capital had 
not been invested, but had gone to swell 
the bank deposits of the country. It had 
a decisive influence on the trend of prices, 
since it increased faster than production. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Arrangements for 1943 Con- 
cluded with Sweden.— Arrangements 
concerning trade and payments between 
the Netherlands (Nazi-occupied) and 
Sweden during the year 1943 have been 
concluded at Berlin, according to Swedish 
press announcements of March 9, 1943. 

Sweden has agreed to export lumber, 
chemical pulp, paper, and machinery to 
the Netherlands, and the latter country 
was expected to supply flower bulbs, 
chemicals, pharmaceutical products, salt, 
rayon, radio equipment, machinery, and 
electro-technical material in return. 
The anticipated volume of trade was 
estimated at 18,500,000 Swedish crowns in 
each direction, representing a consider- 
able reduction from the preceding year’s 
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total, caused by lack of goods available 
for exportation. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Legumes and Milled Products: Control 
of Importation Centralized—The im- 
portation into Switzerland of beans, 
peas (shelled or not), and legumes, and 
milled products of legumes, for food and 
for manufacturing, has been reserved 
exclusively to the Swiss Confederation, 
by an order of September 4, 1942, effec- 
tive from September 7, and published in 
the Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce 
on September 8. 

The Federal War Office for Food has 
been placed in charge of importation and 
is to issue import permits and regulate 
the distribution and use of imported 
legumes and milled products. Formerly 
the Swiss Cooperative Society of Grains 
and Fodder issued import permits for 
such products. 

Starch: Delivery and Use Subject to 
Permit—Importers and producers of 
starches of all kinds in Switzerland may 
neither deliver nor use starch without 
a permit from the Section of Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Products, so as to 
assure supplies for the population and 
the Army, according to instructions 
effective on September 17, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Feuille Officielle Suisse du 
Commerce of September 18. 

Grapes and Grape Concentrates: Pro- 
duction and Use Regulated.—The use of 
fresh grapes of the 1942 crop and the 
production and use of grape concen- 
trates have been regulated in Switzer- 
land by ordinance No. 35 of September 
8, 1942, published in the Feuille Officielle 
Suisse du Commerce of September 18. 

The consumption of fresh grapes is 
to be encouraged. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Economic Conditions 


Little change occurred in economic 
conditions in Syria and Lebanon during 
the latter half of 1942. The food situa- 
tion continued to be a major problem. 
Commodity prices continued to advance 
sharply. Employment was aided by vari- 
ous military projects. A further increase 
occurred in note circulation. 


Crops NORMAL—PRIcES Up SHARPLY 


Estimates indicate normal yields for 
many of the leading crops, including 
wheat, barley, fruits, and tobacco. Little 
improvement, however, was reported in 
the food situation. This was attributed 
to the heavy requirements of the armed 
forces and a decline in stocks of imported 


Free Enterprise Gives More Social Gains 
Than Any Other System © 
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products. The shortage in wheat was 
accentuated by the reluctance of some 
farmers to turn over their surplus stocks 
to the Grain Board. Inadequate trans- 
port facilities for collecting the available 
grain also affected wheat supplies, but 
arrangements for additional facilities 
were made toward the end of the year. 

A number of official steps were taken 
to ease the food situation; these included 
authorizations to import large quanti- 
ties of dates from Iraq and oranges from 
Palestine, as well as lifting trade restric. 
tions on imports of sugar and rice. 

The monthly ration of 10 kilograms 
of grain per person in effect during the 
third quarter of 1942 was maintained 
during the last quarter, but the composi- 
tion was changed—instead of all wheat, 
the ration was modified to 6 kilograms 
of wheat and 4 of corn. 

The sharp advances in commodity 
prices continued during the second half 
of 1942, despite official price-control 
measures. The increases in prices of 
such necessities as rice, sugar, and meat 
had adverse effects on the food position 
of a large portion of the population, as 
these products normally constitute an 
important part of their diet. To offset 
the rise in the cost of living, the Le- 
banese Government, by decree dated 
August 27, 1942, authorized additional in- 
creases in salaries of employes in com- 
merce and industry. 





NoTE CIRCULATION EXPANDED—FREE 
FRENCH FINANCIAL CONTROL 


A further increase in note circulation 
occurred during 1942, although figures 
for the second half of the year are not 
available. A decree issued by the Free 
French Delegation Generale, dated Au- 
gust 14, 1942, authorized the Syrian and 
Lebanese Governments to issue each the 
following amounts of notes: 7,000,000 
5-piaster; 5,000,000 10-piaster; 6,000,000 
25-piaster; and 3,000,000 50-piaster (£1= 
100-piasters). These notes, which are 
ilready in circulation, constitute a per- 
sonal and direct debt of the States and 
are not assimilated with the notes issued 
by the “Service de l’Emission” of the 
Banque de Syrie et du Liban; the Bank’s 
note circulation on April 15, 1942 (latest 
available) was £111,000,000 (50,000,000 
Syrian and 61,000,000 Lebanese) , as com- 
pared with £107,550,000 (48,350,000 Syr- 
ian and 59,200,000 Lebanese) on March 
26, 1942. 

The dollar quotations for the fourth 
quarter of 1942 were around 2.24 Syrian 
pounds as contrasted with 2.14 in the 
preceding quarter. The demand for 
gold coins was not as brisk during the 
final quarter as in the third quarter. 
Discounting of notes was restricted by 
the Banque de Syrie et du Liban, but de- 
mand was small, in view of the large 
quantities of private funds available. 
Collections were generally easv 

By decree of August 28, 1942, the Free 
French Delegation Générale established 
its financial control over all private and 
public institutions which receive funds 
either from the Delegation Générale it- 
self or from the Central Treasury of the 
Free French at London. 

Plans for the establishment of an agri- 
cultural bank in the Lebanon were ap- 
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proved in November 1942. This bank 
will be affiliated with the Banque de 
gyrie et du Liban and is primarily for 
the purpose of furnishing loans to Leb- 
anese nationals for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

INDUSTRY AND TRADE SLOW 


Shortage of imported raw materials 
forced many industries to curtail their 
operations. The lag in this respect was 
offset by the increased employment on 
military projects. Among the important 
projects concluded during the quarter 
was the Beirut-Tripoli section of the 
coastal railroad. 

With imports restricted to prime ne- 
cessities, the trade turn-over continued 
at a low level. Export activity was also 
limited, being confined chiefly to semi- 
official commercial organizations. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


National Supply Council Formed.— 
With the formal establishment of a Na- 
tional Supply Council to advise the Gov- 
ernment on matters pertaining to pro- 
duction, supply, and trade, the Union of 
South Africa inaugurates a war-supply 
program which coordinates existing con- 
trols with a new commodity-control sys- 
tem designed to facilitate the equitable 
distribution of civil and military sup- 
plies. The Council’s functions include 
that of advising the Government on the 
priority of imports. 

The Council, operative since February 
1, is headed by the Prime Minister, but 
the Director-General of Supply is the 
administrative head. Among the seven 
other members of the Council are: The 
Minister of Railways and Harbors, the 
Deputy Head of the Department of Com- 
merce and Industries, the Managing-Di- 
rector of the Industrial Development 
Corporation, the Price Controller, and 
the head of one of the larger banks. 

The Director-General of Supplies has 
been granted extraordinary powers. 
These include authority to acquire, pro- 
duce, and dispose of controlled materials 
and war supplies in the Union or else- 
where, acquire property and erect fac- 
tories, to regulate the trade of the Union, 
and to constitute the necessary organi- 
zation to assist him in the exercise of his 
duties. 

The Director-General has formed a 
coordinating 10-member Control Board 
to shift the control of the whole military 
and civilian supply program from the 
hands of civil service to those of busi- 
nessmen. It functions as a board of di- 
rectors, the actual administrative work 
being handled by an executive committee 
of six board members. The Board is 
composed of a representative from each 
of the following: The present Import 
Control Board, the Department of Com- 
merce and Industries, the mining indus- 
try, the engineering industry, secondary 
industry, the South African Railways, 
and the Director-General of War Sup- 
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plies. The Director-General will also 
select three members from commerce to 
represent civilian supply. 

This over-all Control Board will en- 
deavor to coordinate the activities of 
the departments and industries it repre- 
sents so that both civilian and military 
needs will be served most effectively. 

The new control system operates 
through commodity panels or commit- 
tees. Local panels are formed by the 
interested importers of each particular 
commodity or group of commodities. 
These will meet as often as necessary to 
consider local supply problems affecting 
their group and to ascertain minimum 
requirements of each in serving the na- 
tional interests. These local trade re- 
ports will then be collated for submission 
to national commodity panels. Where 
possible, estimates of forward supply will 
be furnished regularly. It is hoped that 
forward estimates will assist manufac- 
turers in the country of supply. These 
local groups provide a two-way contact 
between every unit in the group and all 
branches of the supply organization. 

The national commodity panels men- 
tioned above are composed of one repre- 
sentative from each of nine different 
areas or regions which have been des- 
ignated by the Director-General. A list 
of about 25 commodities or commodity 
groups have been selected as representing 
the major industrial divisions, and a 
national panel is being established for 
each of these commodities or groups by 
electing one representative from each 
area to each national panel. 

The election of these representatives 
is a function of regional committees 
which also prepare lists of the essential 
commodities falling within certain clas- 
sifications and submits these to the 
proper national panel. 

Import applications will be first con- 
sidered by the loca! commodity panel, 
which will then forward approved appli- 
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cations to the corresponding national 
panel. If the application is approved by 
the national panel it is forwarded to the 
Import and Export Control Board which 
issues the new Certificate of Essentiality 
necessary for certain imports. 

The new control, over civilian as well 
as military supply, stems from the neces- 
sity of maintaining an adequate flow of 
goods to meet such essential needs as 
the maintenance of public health and 
welfare. It is expected to increase local 
production and to afford greater assur- 
ance to the export control in the United 
States and Great Britain of the vital 
necessity of the Board’s certified import 
requirements. It is also expected to pro- 
vide a solution to the problem of main- 
taining a balance between the supply of 
civilian goods and the supply of military 
goods. 


Transport and Communications 


Railway System Makes Favorable Re- 
port.—Earnings of the South African 
Railway system for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1943, were £2,181,000. The 
budget for the coming year 1943-44, be- 
ginning April 1, is for a gross surplus of 
£1,693,000. Weekly receipts were out- 
standing—approximately £1,000,000. 

A “rates equalization fund” is being 
accumulated to care for post-war needs 
and the total has now reached a high 
of £9,000,000. Contributions have been 
made into the fund since 1935 from sur- 
plus earnings to build a reserve. It is 
now proposed by the Minister of Rail- 
ways to limit the fund to £10,000,000. 

Passenger traffic was greater because 
war conditions restricted travel abroad 
and residents of both South Africa and 
neighboring countries availed them- 
selves of the closer services. The in- 
crease, however, did not cause a pro- 
portionate increase in the number of 
trains. 





are other links with the outside. 


River are in foreign territory. 





Bulgaria’s Territorial Grabs Bring Transport Changes 


Bulgarian transportation problems brought about by the annexation of 
new territory have been met through the extension of old railway lines and 
the construction of new ones, states the Nazi press. 

One of the first connections was that with Thrace, since only 20 kilometers 
of track were required in the Struma Valley. A link was made continuing 
the Sofia-Gorna Dzumaja-Petric line to the Thracian Railway. 

The Bulgarian Government has started the construction of the extension 
of the Sofia-Kustendil line to make connection via Guschevo and Kriva 
Palanka with the Kumanovo-Skoplje (Yugoslavia) line. This line may not 
be completed for 2 years, since it runs over difficult terrain and several tun- 
nels will be required on the mountainous stretch between Guschevo and 
Kriva Palanka. The Kumanovo-Kriva Palanka section of the line is expected 
to be ready for operation within this year. 

An additional project is the construction of a connection from Gorna 
Dzumaja to Kotschani which will connect the Sofia-Gorna Dzumaja line with 
that from Skoplije to Saloniki, Greece. 

The Danube River along the northern boundary of Bulgaria is one of the 
chief communication links between Bulgaria and its neighbors; outlets 
on the Black Sea, and the rail route from Vienna, Budapest, and Belgrade 
to Sofia and Istanbul, with a branch south of Edirne to the Aegean Sea, 


Bulgaria’s external communications have been handicapped by a lack of 
rail connections in the past—also by the fact that the mouths of the Danbue 
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United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Extension of Clothing Ration Period.— 
The British Board of Trade announced 
on March 11 that the clothing coupons 
which became effective on June 1, 1942, 
and which were originally to last only 
until July 31, 1943, must now last until 
the end of August. The clothing ration 
for the 1943-44 period will depend on the 
course of the war and the supply posi- 
tion, but it will probably not be higher 
than the present ration. The current 
issue of coupons will remain valid at 
least until December 31, 1943. 

Control of Canned Meat and Canned 
Soup.—From March 1, 1943, the Min- 
istry of Food became the sole purchaser 
of all canned-meat products other than 
meat pastes, fish pastes, and soups pro- 
duced by licensed United Kingdom can- 
ners. From that date it became illegal 
for a licensed canner to sell such meat 
products except to or as directed by the 
Minister of Food. Canned-meat prod- 
ucts concerned must be made to stand- 
ard specifications. No indication of the 
canner’s name, address, or brand is per- 
mitted on the cans or labels beyond 
the code number which the Ministry of 
Food will assign to the canner for the 
purpose. Those products earmarked by 
the Ministry of Food for eventual re- 
lease for civilian consumption will bear 
a standard label authorized by the Min- 
istry. Goods bearing this label will not 
be released to the public for some time. 
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Control of Buckwheat.—An order ef- 
fective March 1, 1943, prohibits the 
growing of buckwheat in England and 
Wales by any person with more than 10 
acres of land without first obtaining the 
written consent of the local War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee. The 
purpose of the order is to encourage the 
sowing of other grains on all suitable 
land and to prevent buckwheat from 
competing with the more vital crops. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Concerning Purchase of 
Rubber from French Equatorial Africa 
and French Cameroun.—An economic 
agreement has been concluded between 
the French National Committee and the 
British Government, whereby all rubber 
exported from Fighting French Africa 
(French Cameroun and French Equato- 
rial Africa) is to be placed at the disposi- 
tion of the United Nations for the period 
of 1 year, according to a memorandum 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Equatorial Africa on January l, 
1943. 

Purchases are to be made by the Min- 
istry of Supply of the United Kingdom at 
fixed prices. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


More than 55 centimeters of rain dur- 
ing the first 20 days of March improved 
the prospects of the drought-ridden live- 





Commerce, announced today. 


January and February 1942. 


EXPorTs 


U. S. Foreign-Trade Figures, January and February 1943 


The value of exports from the United States in January and February 
1943 amounted to $1,377,000,000, an increase of 44 per cent over the value of 
exports in the first 2 months of 1942, the Bureau of Census, Department of 


The value of imports in January and February amounted to $463,000,000, 
a decrease of 10 percent from the corresponding total of $507,000,000 for 
Export totals exclude shipments to our armed 
forces abroad but include Lend-Lease goods shipped to the United Nations. 

Summary figures on exports and imports are as follows: 
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stock and agricultural industries, aq]. 
though, in view of the heavy losses al]. 
ready suffered, general business fore. 
casts for the coming winter continue 
pessimistic, and the usual seasonal or. 
ders from interior merchants have been 
slow in coming in. 

In Montevideo the tourist season was 
very satisfactory, the exceptionally 
warm weather throughout most of the 
season having contributed to the suc- 
cess of this seasonal activity. The deci- 
sion of the State electric-power company 
to terminate its deliveries of power to 
the British-owned Montevideo Street 
Railway Co. resulted in a substantia] 
curtailment of the latter’s services, since 
it was compelled to rely entirely upon 
its own power plant, and led to public 
demonstrations in certain sections of the 
city. 

The banking situation showed little 
change in March. Credit to finance the 
current wool crop and the carry-over 
continued in demand. Interest rates 
were firm, and deposits showed a tend- 
ency to rise. Transactions on the stock 
exchange were in reduced volume, with 
little change in prices. 


LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Cattle receipts were heavy during Feb- 
ruary and the first 3 weeks of March, 
reflecting the severe drought conditions 
in the interior. Sheep receipts, on the 
other hand, declined. Price quotations 
were well-maintained and showed a tend- 
ency to rise for cattle in good condition. 
General rains the latter part of March 
made possible the planting of winter oat- 
sown pastures, but the continued short- 
age of fuel for tractors and the poor 
condition of work animals considerably 
handicapped these operations. The na- 
tional packing plant announced that in 
view of the impending meat shortage, 
the city of Montevideo would be supplied 
in part with frozen meat recently accu- 
mulated as a result of heavy cattle re- 
ceipts. Official action to limit the slaugh- 
ter of cows is under discussion. 

Other agricultural activity was limited 
to the planting of potatoes. Because of 
the drought, the last potato crop was 
a total loss with the result that retail 
prices doubled. Plantings for the next 


season, which were considerably in- 
Total General Imports for : ny li - 


(including reexports) merchandise Saeeieiie’ consumption creased, have been favored by the recent 
1942: rains. The harvest of sunflower seed 


United States 





a $479, 464, 000 $473,521,000 $253, 522,000 $255, 996, 000 and corn will begin shortly, but the yields 
February__--.-_-._ 478, 355, 000 474, 720, 000 253, 546, 000 239, 529, 000 are expected to be poor. 

1943: 
ae 698, 245, 000 691, 975, 000 228, 388, 000 245, 827, 000 CONSTRUCTION STILL INACTIVE 
February._....... 678, 850, 000 671, 211, 000 234, 293, 000 245, 288, 000 

Cumulative totals: January—February— The construction industry continued 
1942 me ae eee eee eee 957, 819, 000 948, 241, 000 507, 068, 000 495, 525, 000 subnormal although the number and 
RISER 1,377,095,000 1, 363, 186, 000 462, 681, 000 491, 115, 000 


value of permits issued in February were 
above those for January. No arrivals 
of reinforcing bar were reported during 
the period under review. 


The release of these figures is in accordance with the previously announced 
policy of reporting the total values of exports and imports while withholding 
from publication all detailed foreign-trade information by commodity or 
country of origin or destination. 

The January and February export totals of $698,000,000 and $679,000,000, 
respectively, were higher than the comparable 1942 monthly exports by Woolen mills continued to operate at 
46 percent and 42 percent. They exceeded the average 1942 monthly total full capacity. An order for 100,000 
of $652,000,000 by 7 percent and 4 percent, respectively. woolen blankets, involving about 1,000,000 

General imports into the United States were valued at $228,000,000 in pesos, was received from South Africa. 
January and $234,000,000 in February. These totals represent decreases Additional orders from that country and 
of 11 percent and 8 percent as compared with the imports in the first 2 from certain American countries had to 
months of 1942. be rejected because of the inability of 
the local industry to expand its produc- 
tion. Profits of the woolen industry last 


MANUFACTURING 
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year are estimated to have amounted to 
several million pesos, and the largest mill 
distributed among its employees approxi- 
mately 300,000 pesos in bonuses. Most 
cotton mills, on the other hand, had a 
surplus of cotton yarns in excess of their 
normal requirement and were operating 
only on a limited scale. 

The hat-manufacturing industry also 
continued depressed, the growth of the 
custom of going without hats having 
seriously affected the sale of straw hats 
and in lesser degree reduced the sale of 
felt hats. Activity in most plants has 
been about 50 percent of normal, and 
some companies are attempting to find 
foreign markets. There have been a few 
experimental shipments of hat shapes to 
Central and South American countries. 

Seasonal inactivity continued in the 
tanning industry. Production of leather 
for winter shoes would normally begin 
shortly, but in view of the extremely un- 
satisfactory orders from the interior, 
there will not be the usual seasonal ex- 
pansion unless a larger volume of export 
business develops. Unemployment in the 
shoe industry continued high. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


With the beginning of the school year, 
sales of textbooks, stationery, school sup- 
plies in general, and clothing for stu- 
dents were again satisfactory. Dry- 
goods sales also increased because of the 
customary practice of season-end sales, 
but hosiery sales were far below normal 
because of the extremely warm weather 
and greatly increased prices. Restricted 
imports have reduced stocks of imported 
textiles, particularly rayon. There is 
considerable concern in retail circles re- 
garding the recent restrictions imposed 
by the Office of Export and Import Con- 
trol upon importations of so-called 
“third-category” merchandise. Despite 
the present economic situation the de- 
mand for American dry goods falling 
into this category, particularly gloves, 
hosiery, and novelties, continues to be 
large and steady. A fair amount of mer- 
chandise in these categories is now in 
the customs awaiting import permits and 
on this account most local importers 
hesitate to place new orders. 

The general index of the cost of living 
for workers’ families in Montevideo in- 
creased from 120.1 in January to 121.8 
in February, with somewhat heavier in- 
creases being recorded in foodstuffs. 
The press in recent weeks has carried 
numerous articles dealing with the diffi- 
culties of workers’ families in meeting 
the rise in living costs, and some increase 
in labor unrest has been noted. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR 


Unemployment among transportation 
workers has increased as a result of the 
reduction in the service of the Monte- 
video Street Railway Co. In the interior 
there has been some improvement in the 
general employment situation, the recent 
rains having permitted an increase in 
activity. 


CONSERVATION MEASURES AND RATIONING 


On March 22 the Council of State ap- 
proved an increase of 5 centesimos per 
liter in the retail price of gasoline and of 
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Speed and Vigor Displayed by Rubber Development 
Corporation 


The speed with which improved machinery has been set up to procure 
one of the country’s most critical war materials—natural rubber—from 
Latin America was revealed several days ago by Douglas H. Allen, president 
of the newly formed Rubber Development Corporation, prior to his departure 
for Brazil. ; 

Created on February 23, 1943, by Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones, 
with the approval of Rubber Director W. M. Jeffers, the new corporation 
took over the natural-rubber procurement and development activities in 
foreign countries formerly handled by the Rubber Reserve Company and 
the Board of Economic Warfare. The new Corporation was set up in such 
a way as to eliminate red tape and concentrate administrative control in 
the hands of operating men experienced in foreign countries. 

The chairman of the board of directors, W. L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, has had long operating experience in foreign countries; the 
president, Douglas H. Allen, has had 20 years’ experience in South and 
Central America, more especially the Amazon; J. W. Bicknell, vice president, 
was for many years in charge of far eastern plantations; Paul McKee, vice 
president, was until recently vice president of the United States Purchasing 
Commission in Brazil and before that spent 6 years operating properties in 
that country; William E. Mitchell, another vice president, likewise has had 
operating experience in Brazil; Reed Chambers, another vice president, 
has had long experience in aviation. 

Rubber Development’s problem is to revive as quickly as possible an 
industry dormant since the shift to the East Indies three decades ago of 
90 percent of the world’s natural-rubber production. During the interven- 
ing years, the rubber gatherers had scattered. Native trails 3,000 miles 
from the mouth of the Amazon had disappeared. Scarred trees scattered 
thinly over an area approximately half as large as the continental United 
States had again been swallowed up by the jungle. 

That was the outlook reported by some thirty-odd technicians in the 
field 8 months ago. The vital need for rubber quickly made the situation 
urgent. The enemy had taken over the bulk of the world’s supply. Our 
national stock pile was dwindling fast. A continued supply of natural rubber 
had to be assured to mix with the rapidly increasing production of synthetic 
rubber. 

Today a growing army of more than 500 specialists is in the field. Actual 
production has begun, and the development program is gaining momentum. 

The scope of the operations is vast and complex. In collaboration with 
the countries affected, supplies and equipment required for rubber tapping 
are being made available at reasonable prices throughout the whole of 
the vast Amazon Basin. River steamers and smaller boats are being pro- 
vided to transport workers and supplies up the 3,000 navigable miles of 
the Amazon. Warehouses and docks are under construction. Airplane 
routes existing only on paper a year ago are being flown regularly, and 
engineers are laying out new air fields for land planes at strategic points 
in the jungle. The Government of Brazil has undertaken to supply 50,000 
workers from other parts of Brazil to add to the number of tappers already 
at work in the Amazon. More than 9,000 of these have already been 
recruited from the drought regions of northeastern Brazil. 

In brief, an expanding corps of men plus a steady flow of materials and 
finances are tackling the natural-rubber problem—in each instance through 
channels requested and set up by the collaborating governments. 

Last year Mr. Allen flew 120,000 miles surveying the many ramifications 
of the problem, and conferring with the governments of the countries con- 
cerned to work out practical measures of collaboration. His present trip 
is to observe progress and to direct field operations. He will also confer 
further with the officials of the governments in Latin America who have 
been working in close cooperation in formulating and putting into effect 
plans for increasing rubber production. 

He would make no predictions as to the total expected tonnage, and 
warned that there were many problems still to be solved, but stated that 
he expected production will be on an ascending curve when the crude-rubber 
stockpile here reaches its low point early in 1944. 


| 








3 centesimos per liter in the price of 
gas oil. It was decided to leave the price 
of kerosene unchanged. This measure 
was taken in lieu of a previous decree 
raising maximum prices to 40 centesi- 
mos per liter for gasoline, and to 20 cen- 
tesimos per liter for kerosene. The 


earlier decree had occasioned great criti- 
cism because of its adverse effect upon 
the lower-income groups. The basic ra- 
tioning quotas which were effective for 
February continued applicable in March 
and April. 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Chemicals 


CaNADA’S CHEMICALLY PREPARED PULP 


Canadian chemically prepared pulp is 
supplying all the Dominion’s and prac- 
tically all the United Kingdom’s require- 
ments of pulp for the manufacture of 
explosives, the British press reports. 

All United Kingdom chemical require- 
ments for dissolving pulps for making 
rayon yarn, staple fiber, plastics, and 
similar products are supplied by Can- 
ada, it is stated. The United Kingdom’s 
total imports of Canadian chemical pulp 
now amount to about four times the pre- 
war figure. 


GERMANY MANUFACTURES FUEL ALCOHOL 
FROM WINE 


Germany reportedly is manufacturing 
industrial and fuel alcohol from wine, 
says the European press. Large quanti- 
ties of wine have been obtained from 
France and Portugal, it is stated, and 
presumably are being used for this pur- 
pose. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION REDUCED IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


Nine New Zealand plants producing 
superphosphates and other chemical fer- 
tilizers showed a reduction in output in 
1941-42, the British press reports. 

The production of superphosphates 
amounted to 338,046 tons, compared with 
501,409 tons in 1940-41. The total for 
other chemical fertilizers was 129,206 
tons in 1941-42, against 133,313 in 1940- 
41. 


DECREASE IN SEVERAL OF NEW ZEALAND’S 
IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of several im- 
portant chemicals decreased substan- 
tially during the first 10 months of 1942, 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1941. 

A comparison is shown in the following 
table: 


New Zealand’s Imports of Chemicals, 
January Through October 


[Valuein £ NZ] 





Item 1941 1942 


Chemical fertilizers 436,092 | 361, 103 
Dyes 173, 101 113, 922 
Salt ee _-. 110,695 RS, 841 
Caustic soda 41, 565 35, 005 


Other chemicals and drugs 1,338,188 963, 931 





MANUFACTURE OF RAYON FROM SEAWEED 
IN U. K. 


Experiments have been conducted in 
the United Kingdom on the manufacture 
of rayon from seaweed, a British en- 
gineering periodical reports. Consider- 
able progress has been made, it is stated, 
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in the synthesis of new derivatives of 
alginic acid, the principal component. 


Coal 


CoaL PRODUCTION IN GREECE 


Output of brown coal in Greece during 
the first quarter of 1942 amounted to 
80,000 tons, say Axis press reports. Total 
production in the year 1941 was only 
180,000 tons. 


COAL SHORTAGE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


The coal shortage resulting from in- 
sufficient shipping has impelled the New- 
foundland Government, as a temporary 
measure, to restrict sale of coal to house- 
holders to one-half ton a month. A 
written statement of stocks on hand was 
required for each transaction, and appli- 
cations of those having a quantity of coal 
on hand were rejected. 


RECORD COAL PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Coal production in New Zealand set a 
new record in 1942, exceeding the 1941 
figure by 47.670 long tons, desnite the 
loss of 50,000 tons caused by the Waikato 
coal mines strike in October. Total pro- 
duction of coal during 1942 amounted to 
2,665,792 long tons, compared with 
2,618,122 tons in the preceding year. 


OvuTPUT SHOWS SOME INCREASE IN U. K. 


Coal production in the United King- 
dom during the 4 weeks ended February 
20, 1943, averaged 4,016,400 tons a week, 
a good increase, compared with the 
3,813,400 tons a week (average) produced 
during the preceding 4-week period. 
Output, however, did not quite equal the 





WPB’s Teak Order 
Revoked 


General Preference Order M-83, 
issued March 5, 1942, to conserve 
the Nation’s entire teak supply for 
the exclusive use of the Armed 
Services, was recently revoked by 
the War Production Board, inas- 
much as it has fulfilled its pur- 
pose of directing available sup- 
plies into the hands of the Army, 
the Navy, and their contractors. 
The order limited the use of teak 
to ship decking and to other mili- 
tary uses. 

This country has been entirely 
dependent on foreign sources for 
its supply. Burma was the prin- 
cipal country of supply, while 
smaller quantities were imported 
from Thailand, India, and the 
Netherland Indies. 
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average weekly figure of 4,028,000 tons 
registered in the corresponding period of 
1942. 

It was pointed out in the press that for 
the seventh time in 8 months the pits 
produced less than in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, despite 
better wages, an increased labor force, 
unhindered transportation, improved 
equipment, and concentration on the 
richer seams. 


Construction 


DECREASED BUILDING ACTIVITY IN 
ARGENTINA 


A sharp decline in building construc- 
tion in Buenos Aires was registered in 
December. The number of building per- 
mits decreased to 1,344 and the construc- 
tion value dropped to a total of 16,140,131 
pesos, from 1,644 permits and 19,750,280 
pesos in November. 

As indicative of possible decreased 
building at higher costs of materials, the 
number of building permits showed a de- 
cline of 992 permits for the entire year 
of 1942, a 5.7 percent decrease, though 
registering an increase of 10.6 percent in 
total investment represented. 


SITUATION IN CANADA 


Construction contracts awarded in 
Canada in January 1943 amounted to 
$11,984,300, compared with $9,608,900 in 
December 1942. 

A feature of the month’s awards was 
the 10.7 percent increase in industrial 
building over January 1942. Residential 
building was valued at $2,165,000, a de- 
crease of $695,000, and engineering con- 
struction also showed a decided reduc- 
tion. 

Construction contemplated throughout 
the Dominion was $12,400,000 in January, 
a marked decrease from the $20,200,000 
for January 1942. This activity is pro- 
jected as covering contracts already 
awarded, replacements, improvements 
and maintenance of industrial and busi- 
ness buildings, and Government-financed 
housing plans. 

Wartime Housing, Ltd., is building 
more than 13,000 homes in 57 communi- 
ties near industrial centers at a cost 
exceeding $66,000,000. The plans include 
sewers, water, roads, walks, and other 
such services. 


CONSTRUCTION CURTAILED IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


All new construction by private indi- 
viduals and companies has been prohib- 
ited in British Columbia, because of the 
shortage of lumber. In Greater Van- 
couver the value of building permits is- 
sued in January and February was 46 
percent below the 1941 level. 
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DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The construction of 
(partiy subsidized) housing is one of the 
main platforms in the £10,000,000 post- 
war program of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, the British press states. The pro- 
gram is projected to promote develop- 
ment and give employment to all classes 
of returned soldiers. 

Capetown has approximately £8,000,000 
for a similar development. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ADDITIONAL POWER PLANTS, ONTARIO, 
CANADA 


The Ontario Hydroelectric Power 
Commission has spent $50,000,000 for the 
improvement and construction of power 
plants in the Province since the be- 
ginning of the war, the British press 
states. 

The additional facilities were required 
to meet increased demands for electric- 
ity, mainly for industrial purposes. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


COFFEE SITUATION, BRAZIL 


The 1942-43 coffee crop of Sao Paulc, 
Brazil, is now unofficially estimated at 
8,000,000 ‘60-kilogram) sacks, and Para- 
na’s crop is estimated at 250,000 sacks. 

The Departamento Nacional do Café 
reported that, from 1931 to January 31, 
1943, 76,872,072 sacks of coffee were de- 
stroyed; 67,581 sacks were destroyed 
during January 1943. 


Stocks of coffee at Santos on February 
28, 1943, were 1,311,653 sacks, compared 


with 1,604,028 sacks on January 31, 1943. 


Stocks in all ports totaled 2,136,321 sacks. 


The improved shipping situation was 
the most important influence on the 
coffee market in Santos during February. 
Exports amounted to 513,634 sacks, the 
largest amount moved in 1 month since 
April 1942. 


Cocoa Exports From Grenada, 
British West Indies, Decline 


Exports of cocoa beans from Grenada, 
British West Indies, in November 1942, 
amounted to 110 hundredweight, com- 
pared with 2,458 hundredweight in No- 
vember 1941. 

Cumulative figures for the first 11 
months of 1942 were 52,755 hundred- 
weight, compared with 62,748 hundred- 


weight in the corresponding period of 
1941. 


subeconomic’ 
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Restriction on Use of Waste 
Manila Rope Fiber 


In order to assure sufficient sup- 
plies of waste manila rope for es- 
sential paper products, use of this 
material after March 19 was re- 
stricted by the War Production 
Board, through issuance of General 
Conservation Order M—294. 

The order provides for the use of 
waste manila rope fiber only in 
manufacture of new rope, insulat- 
ing papers, gasket base papers, ar- 
tificial leather papers, and certain 
other grades of essential paper 
which cannot be manufactured 
satisfactorily from other fibers. 

The use of waste manila fiber 
in the manufacture of flour and 
cereal-product paper sacks of 25- 
pound capacity or more will be 
permitted until June 1, 1943, so as 
to enable the manufacturers of this 
type of sack to develop the use of 
satisfactory substitute materials. 

The supply of new manila fiber 
hes been cut off from this country, 
and consequently the supply of 
waste manila rope is steadily de- 
clining. 











Cocoa Exports From CostTA RICA INCREASE, 
JANUARY 


Cocoa exports from Costa Rica in Jan- 
uary 1943 totaled 694,866 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2,2046 pounds) valued at 
$138,973, compared with 665.331 kilo- 
grams valued at $133,066 in December 
1942, and 157,990 kilograms valued at 
$23,698 in January 1942. 


Dairy Products 


CANADA'S 1943 MILK-PRODUCTION GOAL 


About 18,500,000 pounds of milk will 
be required in Canada in 1943 to produce 
the dairy products needed, say Canadian 
agricultural reports. This represents an 
increase of about 1,000,000 pounds, or 
5.7 percent more than the estimated 1942 
milk production. Domestic demand for 
all dairy products is said to be increas- 
ing. In addition to civilian needs, there 
are the military requirements, commit- 
ments to the British Ministry of Food, 
and export demands from other coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth who 
depend on Canada as their only outside 
source of dairy products. 

The greatest proportionate increase 
in total milk production will be required 
in the form of butter which will need 
to be increased by 40,000,000 pounds. 
All the Canadian provinces are planning 
for greater production. In addition to 
meeting greater consumption, extra 
butter will be required to bring storage 
holdings up to normal. 

An increase of 8,500,000 pounds of 
evaporated milk will be required in 1943. 
About 5,000,000 pounds of whole-milk 
powder, an important item in Red Cross 
Prisoners of War parcels, will also be 
needed. 
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A production increase of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 pounds of milk may ap- 
pear substantial, but with a greater 
cattle population in 1943 than there was 
a year ago, and with careful herd man- 
agement, the Dairy Products Board be- 
lieves the goal can be attained. 


CHEFSE AND BUTTER PRODUCTION, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


New Brunswick ranked second among 
Canadian Provinces in factory-cheese 
production in 1942; 1,818,788 pounds of 
cheese were produced, compared with 
773,319 pounds in the preceding year, an 
increase of 135.2 percent. 

Creamery - butter output in New 
Brunswick was 4,983,838 pounds in 1942, 
an increase of 9.7 percent over 1941 when 
4,542,039 pounds was produced. 


Fish and Products 


CopFiIsH INDUSTRY, ST. PIERRE AND 
MIQUELON 


The most important industry in St. 
Pierre and Miquelon is cod fishing by 
dories. No trawlers or schooners touched 
the port in 1942. 

Although only 144 dories operated in 
1942, compared with 178 in 1941—as 
the result of a number of the fishermen 
enlisting in the Fighting French Navy 
and in the home guard—the catch in- 
creased from 759,165 kilograms in 1941 
to 804,595 kilograms in 1942. The im- 
proved catch is attributed to better runs 
of fish and ‘better weather than in 1941. 

Rising world prices of codfish have 
increased the income of the local fisher- 
men. The 1941 catch was sold at prices 
varying from $40 to $42.50 U. S. cur- 
rency, per cask of 440 pounds, while the 
1942 catch was sold at $53 per cask, 
f. o. b. St. Pierre. 

Unofficial estimates place 1942 exports 
of dried codfish at 459,000 kilograms, 
compared with 251,350 kilograms in 1941. 


Fruits and Nuts 
BANANA Exports From Costa RICA 


Banana shipments from Costa Rica in 
January 1943 amounted to 246,662 stems, 
compared with 272,991 stems in December 
1942, and 159,502 stems in January 1942. 


ALMOND AND FILBERT CROPS, SPAIN 


No estimate of the 1943 Spanish al- 
mond or filbert crops has as yet been 
made. 

Bitter almonds may be exported from 
Spain, but the export of sweet almonds 
is prohibited, according to trade sources. 
During the period from January to June 
1942 shelled-almond exports (supposed 
to be bitter almonds but not designated 
as such), were 2,483.2 metric quintals (1 
metric quintal=220.6 pounds), accord- 
ing to official statistics. 

With exports banned and domestic 
demand smaller, prices of almonds have 
declined and stocks have remained 
large—about 15,000 metric tons. The 
reason given for the decline in con- 
sumption is that, because of the im- 
provement in transportation services, 
other foodstuffs are more plentiful in 
larger centers of population, 
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Danube-Delta Reeds for 
Cellulose? 


The proposed use of reeds found 
in the Danube-delta region of 
Rumania, for production of cellu- 
lose fibers, has received frequent 
mention in the Rumanian press. 
It is claimed that a joint stock 
company has been organized, and 
that a factory is to be utilized at 
Tulcea, nearjthe Danube delta, for 
the processing of these reeds. 
Optimistic statements have been 
made regarding the large quanti- 
ties of cellulose that could be made 
available in the event this project 
materialized—latest announce- 
ment stating that the project con- 
templates building a factory pro- 
ducing 40,000,000 tons of cellulose 
fiber annually. 

Reportedly, the German op- 
tion on the enterprise is to expire 
during the coming summer. An 
offer from an Italian source is said 
to be in contemplation. 














Because of lower prices, the export de- 
mand for almonds is greater, and it is 
expected that shipments will soon be 
permitted on the assumption that the 
large stocks cannot be moved any other 
way. 

Growing conditions of the 1942 filbert 
crop were reported to have been good 
and the harvest was estimated at about 
9,000 metric tons of shelled filberts. 

Although the trade reports that ex- 
ports of filberts are prohibited, available 
information indicates that more than 
300 tons have been sent to Switzerland. 

Official statistics on the export of 
shelled filberts from Spain in the first 
6 months of 1942 showed 2.3 quintals and 
only 1.2 quintals of unshelled filberts, 
the latter going to Germany, France, and 
Switzerland. 

Stocks of shelled filberts are estimated 
at about 6,000 tons, which is large for 
mid-March. 

Practically the same conditions pre- 
vail in the filbert market as exist in the 
almond market—stocks are large, ex- 
ports are banned, domestic demand is 
lower, and prices are depressed. 

Argentina reportedly is trying to 
make arrangements to import 2,000 
metric tons of almonds and 1,000 tons 
of shelled filberts from Spain. 


Meats and Products 


MEAT CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


Total meat consumption in Canada 
in 1941 was 11 percent greater than 
during 1939. Estimated consumption of 
all meats was 129.9 pounds per capita, 
an increase of 7 pounds over consump- 
tion in 1940, according to Canadian re- 
ports. Although prices of meats were 
much higher in 1941 than in the preced- 
ing year, greater consumer purchasing 
power was undoubtedly responsible for 
increased consumption. 
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Beef consumption in 1941 at 53.5 
pounds per capita was 3 pounds higher 
than in the preceding year. The in- 
crease in the slaughter of animals re- 
sulted in more beef being available for 
domestic consumption. 


Pork consumption at 60.2 pounds per 
head was 3.6 pounds greater than in 
the preceding year and the highest since 
1920. Pork consumption was restricted 
on a voluntary basis in the latter half 
of 1941, but a substantial increase in the 
first half of the year more than offset 
any decline during the latter half. The 
net slaughter of hogs in Canada in 1941 
was the highest ever recorded, and the 
average dressed weight was higher than 
in 1940. 

Consumption of mutton and lamb in 
Canada has always been relatively low, 
but in 1941 there was an increase of 0.4 
pound per head, which brought the 1941 
figure to 5.5 pounds. Consumption of 
veal showed a slight decline with the 
average figure at 10.7 pounds. 

Wartime expansion in the output of 
meats in general is indicated by the fact 
that in 1941 total output was 27.8 per- 
cent greater than in 1939; and 54.8 per- 
cent greater than during the 5-year 
period from 1926 to 1930. 


Vegetables and Products 


VEGETABLE EXPORTS FROM MEXICO TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Exports of fresh vegetables from the 
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and including March 15, 1943, as com- 
pared with two previous seasons, are 
shown in the following table: 


[In carloads} 





ee, 


Item 1940-41 1941-42 | 1942-48 


Tomatoes 2,070 2 205 3, 281 
Green peas 160 &Y 684 
Green peppers 214 106 157 
Mixed vegetables 10 7 65 


Potal 2, 493 2,721 1, 187 





Furs 


Goop DEMAND AT AUCTION SALEs, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Raw-fur prices advanced as much as 
50 percent at the January 19 auction of 
the Canadian Fur Auction Sales Co, 
Ltd., held in Montreal. 

While average values were bid up 20 
percent or more over the December 16. 
1942, prices, sales volume also was high. 
approximately 90 percent of the offerings 
being taken. 

All the lynx cat, wolf, muskrat, skunk, 
and ermine skins placed on sale were 
eagerly purchased. No type of pelts 
was unwanted, although some varieties 
brought relatively much better prices 
than others. Fox skins sold _ well, 
though the quantities auctioned were 
moderate. Sales were made at prices 
that were unchanged to as much as 40 
percent higher. 





west coast of Mexico to the United States Details are shown in the following 
from the beginning of the season up to table: 
Sk Nun be Pri han Vr wn 
Perce 

Silver fox iS, OS (irand average $23.90 
Blue fox 3 Unchanged . os M) to 60.00 
Red fox i, 444 Advanced, 40 75 to 25. 
W hite fox 0 Unchanged to 40.50 
Cross fox RAS Unchanged 00 to 82.00 
Ranch mink 2 Advanced 1.00 to 26.0 
Wild mink ( Unchanged ©) to 28.00 
Beaver i Advanced, 4 25 to 64.00 
Fisher, medium and small ' Advanced, 10 50 to 245.00 
Fisher, large sizes Declined 75 to 78.00 
Otter 4 Advanc 2 A) to 30.00 
Marten, medium and small 2 Declined 2.50 to 170.00 
Marten, large sizes U nchange . 
Lynx 0 Advanced t 6.00 
Lynx cat 108 Advanced l 0 14.7 
Wolf 55 Advanced, 2.25 to 25.0 
Timber wolf St Advanced, 50 ,00 to 28.0 
Muskrat 1), 421 Advanced, 30 ) ms to 3 Mw 
Ermine 327 Advanced 0.92 t 2.22 
Raccoon 570 Advanced : ( 12 4 
Skunk 763 Advanced, 5 45 t 3 | 
Badger ww) Advanced 0.30 19.54 

S| Advanced, 30 0.22 to 0.5% 


Canadian squirrel] 





Iron and Steel 


MANCHURIAN METALLURGICAL COMPANY TO 
OPERATE COLLIERIES 


The metallurgical industry in Man- 
churia has been granted authority to 
operate collieries to supply the fuel that 
will be needed by the industry under the 
second 5-year plan, says the foreign 
press. A company, formed for this pur- 
pose, is capitalized at 1,000,000 yen, half 
of which has been subscribed by the 
Manchurian Coal Mining Co. and half by 
the Nippon Iron Manufacturing Co. 


Leather and 


Related Products 
Hides and Skins 


ARGENTINE STOCKS INJURED BY DROUGHT 


The “Americano” dry-hide market, 
with lower offerings and substandard 
quality, shows the effects of the drought 
in Argentina, now of several months’ 
duration. 

Packing-house salted hides have been 
lower in weight as a result of the con- 
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The Story of 
Panama Hats 
Imports - 1939 
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TOTAL OF 766, OOOHATS IMPORTED 
PANAMA SUPPLIED ONLY 89 HATS. 
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tinued dry spell. Local tanneries report 
large orders pending for sole leather for 
the account of the United Nations. 
There has been some foreign trading for 
account of Spanish and Swedish buyers. 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Production of hides and skins in Peru 
during January 1943, is estimated as 
follows: Cattle hides, 15,000; sheepskins, 
100,000; goatskins and kidskins, 45,000. 


Livestock 


SWEDEN’s LIVESTOCK CENSUS 


The effect of Sweden’s poor crops in 
1940 and 1941 necessitated excess slaugh- 
tering of livestock. The following table 
shows the census as of June 1, 1942, com- 
pared with corresponding figures for 
September 15, 1937, and January 3, 1941. 





Item 1937 1941 1942 


Number Number Number 
Horses 633, 276 613, 423 586, 205 
Cattle 2, 86, 267 2, 759, 304 2, 531, 412 
Sheep 353, 324 410, 923 445, 720 
Goats 41,272 25, 490 26, 809 
Swine 1, 424, 935 097, 025 836, 311 


Poultry 11,191,739 10, 850, 792 7,046, 514 





The increase in the number of sheep 
in 1942 is attributed to increased sheep 
breeding for wool. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS FROM BRITISH HONDURAS 


Total exports of forest products from 
British Honduras increased in value from 
$1,328,878 in 1940 to $1,512,213 in 1941, 
Says a recent report of the Forestry De- 
partment. 

Mahogany and cedar’. exports 
amounted to 10,361,000 board feet, an 
increase of 540,000 board feet, but the 
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declared value was slightly less than in 
1940. 

More mahogany lumber has been di- 
verted from the United Kingdom market 
to the United States and Canada, exports 
to the United Kingdom having dropped 
2,316,000 board feet. Cedar shipments 
have decreased by about 80 percent. 

Mahogany logs have been taken in in- 
creasing quantities from Crown lands, 
the report states. Contracts for logs 
from Crown lands have exceeded con- 
tracts from private lands by the following 
percentages: 1939 by 217 percent; in 
1940, 210 percent; and 1941, 261 percent. 

The quantity of timber and fuel wood 
used in British Honduras in 1941 is esti- 
mated at 27,362,391 board feet, valued at 
approximately $942,836, an increase of 
5,126,555 board feet over 1940. 

Shipments of lumber from British 
Honduras to the United States remained 
at about the same level in 1942. 


OUTPUT OF CANADA’s LUMBER INDUSTRY 


The official timber scale of British Co- 
lumbia shows the effect of recent severe 
weather conditions on logging operations, 
says the Canadian press. 

The total sawlog scale for British Co- 
lumbia during January was 101,361,850 
board feet, compared with 154,440,152 in 
January 1942; in the corresponding 
month of 1941, it was 188,290,514 feet, 
and 227,517,670 in January 1940. 

The cut of poles, piling, and cordwood 
in the Province, however, showed an in- 
crease in January 1943, compared with 
the preceding year. 

In response to a Government appeal, 
the Kootenay-boundary area has con- 
tributed to the war effort a considerable 
quantity of birch peeler logs for manu- 
facture into airplane veneer, the Cana- 
dian press reports. 

One large company recently shipped 
1,200,000 feet of birch to the coast, a con- 
signment which came from all parts of 
the district. Birch does not appear in 
quantities in this region, but operators 
cutting other trees included birch, and 
farmers contributed the birch trees on 
their properties. 

The output of Canada’s cooperage in- 
dustry in 1941 was valued at $3,605,606, 
say Canadian trade reports. This repre- 
sents an increase of almost $1,000,000 
over the 1940 figure of $2,647,253. 

The Canadian wood-turning indus- 
try’s output of handles, dowels, spools, 
bobbins, and shuttles in 1941 amounted 
to $3,683,463, compared with $3,120,159 
in 1940, states a Canadian lumber report. 

The number of plants increased from 
55 to 57. 


RESEARCH IN FOREST MANAGEMENT, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


The Ontario Lands and Forests De- 
partment has organized a division of re- 
search, the British press reports. 

The division will undertake to keep in 
touch with new developments in forestry 
practice and to secure economic data on 
forest management, it is stated. 


BALsA-Woop PRODUCTION IN CEYLON 


Balsa-wood production appears prom- 
ising as a new industry for Ceylon, the 
British press reports. 
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WPB Now Allocates All 
Ferrocolumbium 


Ferrocolumbium was added re- 
cently to the list of critical metals 
which are completely allocated by 
the War Production Board. This 
action was taken by General Pref- 
erence Order M-—296, which permits 
the use or delivery of the metal 
only with approval of WPB. Ap- 
plication for such approval should 
be made on Forms PD-~-391 or 
PD-707. 

Ferrocolumbium, used for alloy- 
ing with steel, is produced from co- 
lumbium ore, which is entirely 
imported and is available in only 
limited quantities. 

The most important use of the 
metal is for certain types of stain- 
less steels where resistance to ex- 
cessive heat is of prime importance. 
Quantities are also required in 
some aircraft applications. 

Because these demands are in- 
creasing, Order M-—296 was issued 
with the intent of preventing the 
use of the metal where other 
materials might be substituted. 











It already has been established that 
the balsa tree can be grown satisfactorily 
in some parts of Ceylon. Samples sent 
to Australia for testing are stated to be 
of the desired quality. 

Experiments are being conducted by 
the Ceylon Department of Agriculture to 
determine what additional areas may be 
adapted to the cultivation of this light 
South American wood. 


MAHOGANY INDUSTRY IN GOLD COAST 


A complete survey of the mahogany 
industry in Gold Coast, Africa, is being 
made by the Chief Conservator of For- 
ests, the British press reports. It is hoped 
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to increase production to meet the heavy 
demands for mahogany for war purposes. 


SoutH AFrrica To PropuceE MatTcHWwoop 


To help meet South Africa’s match 
shortage, Johannesburg will engage in a 
forestry project, the British press reports. 

Instead of the usual ornamental-tree 
planting, 60,000 matchwood poplars will 
be set out in certain districts of the city. 
They are to be cut later for commercial 
purposes. 


SWEDISH LUMBER CONCERN REPORTS PROFIT 


Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags Aktie- 
bolag, the well-known Swedish lumber 
concern, reports a net profit in 1942 of 
11,270,000 crowns, compared with 10,160,- 
000 in 1941, says the foreign press. 

The firm plans to pay an unchanged 
dividend of 12 percent. 


SWEDEN’s PLywoop INDUSTRY 


The plywood market in Sweden was 
considered quite satisfactory in 1942, 
states the Swedish press, owing princi- 
pally to the heavy demand for plywood 
for military purposes, particularly for 
shipbuilding and for aircraft. Several 
mills have obtained good results with a 
new type of waterproof glue. 

The demand for birch plywood, chiefly 
by the furniture industry, could not be 
met fully because of a shortage of raw 
material. Products from Swedish ply- 
wood mills are proving satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for furniture veneers formerly 
imported, it is said, and sales in 1942 were 
double those of the preceding year. 

Plywood sales to Germany were smaller 
than in 1941 and showed a 40 percent 
reduction from the 1940 figure. Exports 
to Denmark were about the same as in 
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1941. Only very small amounts were sold 
to Belgium and the Netherlands, impor- 
tant markets before the war for Swedish 
redwood plywood. 

There was a fair trade with Switzer- 
land, and it is expected that it will in- 
crease, despite the somewhat difficult 
specifications required by that market. 


PLYWwoop AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER 
IN U. K. 


The use of wood to replace leather for 
footwear soles in the United Kingdom 
will make a demand on the veneer and 
plywood trades, states the British press. 

It is expected that British hardwoods 
will be used, and experiments are now 
being conducted in manufacturing ply- 
wood in the necessary shapes. 


U. K. Recetves LUMBER FROM SOVIET 
UNION 


The softwood trade of the United 
Kingdom in 1942 was marked by an in- 
crease in imports of wood from the 
Soviet Union, says the British technical 
press. 

Timber trade with the Soviet Union 
started again in the latter part of 1941, 
and since that time considerable quanti- 
ties of the well-known “Archangel” qual- 
ity have been received. Lumber, it is 
stated, has had an important place in 
the return cargoes of ships sent to the 
Soviet Union with war supplies. 

Except for the increase in trade with 
the Soviet Union, imports of timber into 
the United Kingdom in 1942 followed 
very much the same pattern as in the 
preceding year. Imports were, however, 
on a smaller scale, owing to a stepping- 
up of domestic production. 
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Coffee Agreement Helps Brazilian Growers Through 
Shipping Difficulties 


By agreeing to buy the unshipped portion of Brazil’s 1941-42 and 1942-43 
coffee quotas, the United States is aiding its big Good Neighbor to the South 
to weather an uncertain period for the principal Brazilian export. 
long has been to Brazil’s economy what cotton has been to the economy of 
the Southern States of this country—the king-pin of the econom'c structure 


The United States, with its vast consumption of coffee, is the chief market 
for the coffee of Brazil, the world’s larger producer of this commodity. In 
1941, the United State stook nearly 90 percent of Brazil’s coffee exports. 

Relatively, the importance of coffee has been decreasing in Brazil’s export 
This is due partly to the rising importance of such products as cotton 
Now, in addition, rubber is staging a comeback in 


Still coffee has remained Brazil’s chief export, accounting for about a 
third of total exports in recent years. 

The United States agreement to buy unshipped portions of Brazilian 
quotas in effect guarantees Brazilian growers continuance of a market 
comparable with what they have had in the United States the last few 
This is a great help in maintaining Brazil’s economy during wartime 


Figures of the United States Bureau of Customs showed less than 2,000,000 
bags imported from Brazil in the period from October 1, the start of the 
new season, until March 6. This compares with the basic quota of 9,300,000 
bags, which is in effect guaranteed for the season. 
this quota would be available for stockpiling in Brazilian warehouses and 
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Unshipped coffee from 
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Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


Ecuapor’s 1942 Fitm Imports 


Approximately 90 percent of the mo- 
tion pictures shown in Ecuador are im- 
ported from the United States. The 
films are dubbed into Spanish, but it is 
reported that those in which the theme 
is developed mainly through dialog fre- 
quently lose effectiveness in translation 
Action pictures are, therefore, generally 
preferred. 

Ecuador has no domestic inotion-pic- 
ture industry. 

_ The weight and value of film imports 
in 1942, and the countries of origin, are 
shown in the following table: 








\ alue 


Country Weight 

Sucres | Dollars 

- P Kilograms 
United States 10,004 | 204, 745 21, 515 
Argentina. 810 29.157 “9! 198 
Peru. 9) 4, 723 ” 945 
Colombia_.. 140 2, 688 196 
France oS 1, 500 109 
Merici 132 1, 726 128, 
- Be si) 


Panama ) 150 | ll 
Vota 11.210 | 334, 689 24 430 








U. S. Fitms PREFERRED IN MExico 


All the newsreels and approximately 
90 percent of the feature motion pictures 
shown in the Chihuahua consular dis- 
trict, Mexico, are produced in the United 
States. There is practically no demand 
for educational or documentary pictures, 

Adventure stories, love triangles, and 
war films are popular, and animated car- 
toons are well liked. People in the cities 
tend to prefer a sophisticated type of 
film; those in the rural areas usually 
want action pictures. 

There are 17 motion-picture theaters 
in the district, with total seating ca. 
pacity of 12,925. Average annual at- 
tendance is estimated as 2.176.149. 


FILM-PRODUCING INDUSTRY ENCOURAGED IN 
PARAGUAY 


Production of cultural and propaganda 
motion-picture films and newsreels in 
Paraguay and the exhibition of such 
films were placed under Government 
control in March 1943. 

One purpose of the new decree is to 
encourage the establishment of a do- 
mestic film industry by granting conces- 
sions to local companies. Individuals 
actively engaged in film production are 
to be permitted to enter, travel within, 
and leave the country freely; established 
companies will be allowed to import nec- 
essary equipment and material without 
payment of duty; and the Department of 
Press and Propaganda is authorized to 
facilitate whatever is necessary for local 
companies to have access to official acts 
to be filmed. 

The decree also provides that all ex- 
hibitors shall give preference to do- 
mestically made newsreels, and that 
Government representatives will assist 
Paraguayan companies in arranging for 
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foreign distribution of newsreels of na- 
tional interest. 


Nonferrous Metals 


LEAL SMELTING IN BOLIVIA 


Smelting of lead is being carried out 
on a small scale in Bolivia, and the prod- 
uct is reported to be relatively pure and 
suitable for such industrial purposes as 
sheets, water pipes, alloys (solder, hard 
lead), and the like. 


CHROME-ORE DEPOSIT IN MANITOBA, 
CANADA 


A deposit of chrome ore, discovered in 
the Bird River district of Manitoba, is 
reported by the press to be extensive 
enough to support two plants having a 
daily production capacity of 1,000 tons of 
ore. 

Reportedly, the deposit consists of 
strong bands that are long and wide; 
the iron-chrome ratio of the ore is said 
to be rather heavy, however. 


MANGANESE-ORE PRODUCTION, GOLD COAST 


The production of manganese ore is 
being expedited in the Gold Coast, the 
foreign press reporting that recent in- 
stallations of machinery will increase 
capacity to 3,500 tons for a 10-hour day. 
In 1939, total production was approxi- 
mately 350,000 tons. 


LEAD PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Spain’s production of lead is officially 
reported as adequate for domestic needs, 
in addition to allowing for the exporta- 
tion of 12,000 metric tons a year, reports 
the foreign press. 


GOLD OUTPUT IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of gold in the Union of 
South Africa in January 1943 is reported 
at 1,074,754 fine ounces, valued at £9,027,- 
933. This represents decreases of 68,952 
ounces in weight and £579,264 in value, 
compared with output in December 1942. 


Ofhce Equipment 


and Supplies 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS IN CURACAO 


Office machines and typewriters may 
not be sold, offered for sale, delivered, or 
destroyed in Curacao, Netherlands West 
Indies, without the permission of the 
government, according to an order issued 
late in January. 

It is also required that any individual 
owning such machines, other than for his 
own use, must report the number, type, 
make, price and location of each to the 
government. Similar information must 
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Mexico To Produce Castor Seeds for U. S. War Industry 


Production of castor seeds offers another prospect for Mexico’s growing 
export of strategic materials to the United States by land transport. 

An arrangement by the Commodity Credit Corporation to purchase 225,000 
long tons of Mexican castor seed during the 2-year period beginning April 30 
is expected to stimulate Mexican castor-seed production. This contract 
calls for purchase of up to 75,000 tons during the first year and 150,000 tons 
during the second year at a price of $75 a ton, on board Mexican rail cars 
at the Mexican border. 

Big demand for the oil extracted from castor seeds has developed out of 
war industry through the use of castor oil as a lubricant for airplanes operat- 
ing at high altitudes. It likewise is used as a hydraulic fluid in retractable 
landing gear. 

The castor-seed agreement was negotiated by the State Department in 
cooperation with the United States Board of Economic Warfare and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Mexican Government has agreed to aid in encouraging production 





of castor seeds by farmers. Mexico’s climate is considered well adapted to 
the cultivation of castor beans. They can be grown in almost any part of 
Mexico, but heretofore the largest production has been confined to a few 
States, including Jalisco, Oaxaca, and Tamaulipas. In these areas the pro- 
duction was largely from wild plants. 

In peacetime, castor oil found large use as a drying oil for varnishes and 
paints. Imports came mainly from Brazil and the Far East. Before Pearl 
Harbor and the huge expansion of airplane production in the United States, 
there was a considerable shift to the use of castor oil as a substitute for 
tung oil, normally imported mainly from China. 








be furnished within 2 days of the receipt 
of any machines from abroad. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


VEGETABLE O1L USED FOR FUEL IN BRAZIL 


Of the total quantity of edible vege- 
table oils produced in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, some 40,000 metric tons are 
consumed annually in the country. In 
1942, an additional quantity was used 
for Diesel fuel. It is generally under- 
stood that the Government prohibited 
the exportation of cottonseed oil last 
year so as to force its use as a substitute 
for imported Diesel oil. 

The cottonseed oil was a satisfactory 
substitute, and Diesel trains used it with 
excellent results. The chief objection 
was the price, which was about twice as 
high as that for regular Diesel oil. 

Current estimates indicate that the 
new cotton crop will yield between 
650,000 and 750,000 metric tons of cot- 
tonseed. The Government will take 
30,000 to 40,000 tons for next season’s 
planting. Crushing of the remainder 
will not tax the capacity of the cotton- 
seed-oil mills in Sao Paulo, which is about 
780,000 metric tons of cottonseed an- 
nually. Present facilities are adequate to 
refine all the oil produced. 


CANADA TO INCREASE FLAX ACREAGE 


Canada’s 1943 goal for flax cultivation 
was set at 2,500,000 acres in December, 
an increase of 68 percent over the 1942 
acreage. Later, the Dominion Minister 
of Agriculture expressed doubt that an 
increase in flax acreage over 1942 was 
necessary, and in the announcement to 


the House of Commons the goal was set 
tentatively at 1,500,000 acres. Other of- 
ficials, however, have continued to ask 
for 2,500,000 acres, and in view of recent 
good demand in the United States and 
Great Britain it is likely that the figure 
of 1,500,000 acres will be revised, and the 
farmers urged to plant as much flax as 
possible. 

Farmers, many of them growing flax 
for the first time, were generally well 
Satisfied with the results of the 1942 
crop. Yields were good, and the return 
per acre proved in most cases to be far 
above that for wheat at 90 cents per 
bushel. In addition, absence of delivery 
quotas enabled farmers to realize a cash 
income from the entire crop immediately 
after threshing. It is expected that 
farmers will seed at least 2,500,000 acres 
to flax whether the goal is officially re- 
vised or not. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTION IN MANITOBA, 
CANADA 


The value of the flaxseed crop in Man- 
itoba more than doubled in 1941 and 
again in 1942. In 1940, the value was 
$848,000; in 1941, $1,721,000; and in 1942, 
$3,960,000. 


Inp1A’s O1L-PRopuUCING CROPS 


The final official forecast of the 1942- 
43 castor-bean crop in India sets the 
yield at 147,000 tons and the area sown 
at 1,352,000 acres, compared with 91,000 
tons and 958,000 acres in 1941-42. Con- 
dition of the crop is reported to be wholly 
good. 

The final official estimate of India’s 
1942-43 peanut crop places production at 
2,714,000 tons and the area sown at 
7,431,000 acres. Last season, output was 
2,586.000 tons, and acreage was 7,070,000. 
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Cop-Liver O1rl PRODUCTION IN ST. PIERRE 
AND MIQUELON 


In 1942, according to reliable estimates, 
2.475 gallons of common cod-liver oil 
and 3,200 gallons of steam-process cod- 
liver oil were produced in St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, the two French fishing islands 
located off the southern coast of New- 
foundland. 


OILSEED CULTIVATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The area devoted to oilseed cultivation 
in Yugoslavia averaged about 124,000 
hectares from 1937 to 1939, says the Axis 
press. Half of this area was planted to 
flax and hemp, which were grown prima- 
rily for fiber, only 10 percent of the crop 
going into the production of oil. Pri- 
vate estimates, it is stated, indicate that 
from 1940 to 1941 the area under sun- 
flowers was increased from 32,000 to 75.,- 
000 hectares, and the area devoted to 
soybeans was increased from 12,000 to 
17,000 hectares. 

The oilseed-cultivation plan for 1942- 
43 calls for 31,000 hectares of sunflowers 
alone, 7,500 hectares of sunflowers mixed 
with other oil-bearing plants, 19,000 
hectares of hemp and flax, and 8,000 
hectares of soybeans. In 1942, about 
15,000 hectares were planted to rapeseed. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


DECREASED IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Imports of paints, colors, and varnishes 
into New Zealand during the first 10 
months of 1942 were considerably below 


Wartime Ingenuity — 
Is Already Shaping 
Peacetime Miracles 
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the 1941 level, the total value decreasing 
from £NZ309,421 to £NZ229,952. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


GROWTH OF INDUSTRY IN PERU 


The entire life span of Peru’s modern 
paper industry covers a period of little 
more than 5 years. It was in 1936 that 
La Papelera Peruana, Peru’s first im- 
portant paper mill, was established. In 
September 1939, another mill, the Grace 
Co.’s Paramonga, began operations at 
Barranca. At present these two plants 
account for over 90 percent of Peru’s 
paper production. The remarkable 
growth of the industry has been greatly 
aided by general business and commer- 
cial development of the nation. 

The Paramonga, larger of the two 
mills, has an estimated capacity of 5,000 
metric tons yearly and employs between 
200 and 300 persons, most of whom are 
Peruvians. Production in 1941 came to 
4,168 metric tons and in 1942 to 5,343 
tons. It is hoped that in 1943 production 
will reach close to 9,000 metric tons. 

Although at one time wrapping paper 
was this mill’s most important paper 
product, paperboard at present com- 
prises almost 50 percent of total produc- 
tion and is steadily increasing in im- 
portance. Recent increases in produc- 
tion costs of wrapping paper have re- 
sulted in higher prices to the consumer 
which in turn have caused a decrease in 
market demand. At the same time the 
need for paperboard in Peru has steadily 
increased because of its use as a substi- 
tute for wood and metal in the manu- 
facture of containers. It is reported 
that this mill soon will be making cor- 
rugated asphalt-paper roofing. 

Imported wood pulp and locally pro- 
duced bagasse pulp supply the Para- 
monga plant’s pulp requirements. As 
far as can be ascertained, the mill is the 
only one in the world producing paper 
on a commercial scale from bagasse 
pulp. It is estimated that in 1942 ap- 
proximately 47 percent of all the plant’s 
pulp needs were filled by bagasse manu- 
factured as a byproduct at the Para- 
monga sugar mill. This is the only 
source of bagasse pulp, since it is not 
yet considered economically feasible to 
transport bagasse from other haciendas 
because of high transportation costs. 

This mill serves as an example of how 
Peruvian industry is adapting itself to 
war conditions by its extensive use of 
substitutes for critical materials. 

The yearly capacity of the Chosica 
plant, La Papelera Peruana, is estimated 
at 5,000 metric tons. In 1941 production 
came to approximately 2,000 metric tons, 
and in 1942 to 2,722 tons. It is believed 
that in 1943 production will reach 3,000 
tons. 

Yearly consumption of wood pulp by 
the Chosica plant comes to about 2,600 
metric tons, over half of which consists 
of bleached sulphite. 

This mill uses no bagasse pulp. Scrap 
paper is used in varying amounts in the 
production of draft, poster, book-cover, 
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and certain other papers. Technicians 
are at present making a careful Study 
of further uses of scrap paper in an effort 
to reduce the company’s import require. 
ments. A machine has just been pur. 
chased by this mill which will make pos- 
sible the utilization of rags in paper 
manufacture. 

With the exception of 3 technicians, 
all of the plant’s 250 employees are Pery- 
vians. A project for housing employees 
is at present under way—the first of 39 
brick houses now being constructed. 

Aside from an estimated 100 tons of 
bond, toilet, kraft, and poster paper, dis- 
patched to Bolivia, there were no exports 
to neighboring countries during 19492. 

La Piedra Liza, S. A., equipped with 
only one machine, has a capacity of 800 
to 1,000 tons of cardboard and wrapping 
paper per year. In 1942 production was 
between 600 and 800 metric tons and in 
1941 it was between 600 and 1700 tons. 
The production specialty of the factory 
is cardboard, though some kraft wrap- 
ping paper is produced. Up until this 
year the factory has not used any wood 
pulp, but rather mutilated newsprint. 
Since imports of this material have been 
curtailed imported wood pulp from the 
United States will be used in the future. 
This plant has only between 20 and 30 
workers and contributes less than 10 
percent to Peru’s total paper production. 


Railway 


Equipment 


New LOCOMOTIVES FOR INDIAN RAILWAYS 


The program of expenditure of the 
Indian Railways during 1943—44 includes 
£5,000,000 for locomotives, from the cap- 
ital and depreciation fund which totals 
£18,000,000. 

It is estimated that the Indian Rail- 
ways may show a surplus of approxi- 
mately £27,250,000 for 1942-3 and £27,- 
000,000 for 1943-44. 


ALL-STEEL DINING CaR DESIGNED IN 
MOZAMBIQUE 


An all-steel dining car, divided into 
three compartments, has been designed 
and constructed at Lourenco Marques, 
Mozambique, states the African press. 








. 


Steel-Rolling Plant for Chile 


The Chilean Government has 
announced the purchase of equip- 
ment for the establishment of two 
factories for the rolling of copper 
and steel, the foreign press re- 
ports. It is expected that copper 
cables will be produced in suffi- 
cient quantities to fill Chile’s needs 
and provide some for export. 

The rolling of steel will also per- 
mit the manufacture of plates for 
the construction of ships in 
Chilean yards. Operations are 
scheduled to begin in the two 
plants before the end of 1943. 
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Construction Slow in Egypt 


Both civilian and Government 
construction activity in Egypt 
were at low levels throughout 
1942, although the acute private- 
housing shortage in large towns 
was particularly noticeable, espe- 
cially in Cairo. 

Difficulty in obtaining building 
materials prevented any large- 
scale building operations. Even 
cement, supplies of which are usu- 
ally ample (since it is produced 
in the country), was scarce. 











The largest compartment includes the 
first-class dining room and bar, the cen- 
ter section has an up-to-date kitchen, 
and the third section has a dining room 
for third-class passengers. 


Rubber and 
Products 


“SLAUGHTER” TAPPING OF TREES IN CEYLON 


To increase rubber output in Ceylon, 
slaughter tapping will be undertaken, re- 
ports the British press. A fifth of the 
old trees will be sacrificed in this man- 
ner, and, to compensate for the dam- 
age, a fund for replanting the areas 
slaughter tapped is promised. 

A further effort to augment produc- 
tion is seen in the decision to discontinue 
the usual winter rest from tapping. 


IraLy’s NEw SYNTHETIC-RUBBER FACTORY 


Italy’s second synthetic-rubber fac- 
tory, being built under the auspices of 
the Pirelli rubber concern and I. G, Far- 
benindustrie, is nearing completion, says 
the European press. Compared with 
the first Italian factory, the new plant is 
said to be better equipped and to have a 
greater production capacity. 


Shipbuilding 
CONSTRUCTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Four more wooden vessels, constructed 
principally of native timber, were re- 
cently launched in Newfoundland, and 
government plans call for the construc- 
tion of ten others. The vessels are 300 
dead-weight tons each and will be Diesel 
motored. They are similar to the seven 
ships built in 1941 and 1942. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PERU’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Revised estimates place Peru’s 1942 
cotton crop at 1,500,000 quintals, of 
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which 92 percent, or 1,383,483 quintals, 
was sold before the middle of March. 
(1 quintal=101 pounds.) 

Exports for 1942 were approximately 
33,675 metric tons, compared with 82,746 
tons in 1941 and 51,365 in 1940, with ship- 
ments to Latin American countries 
reaching a new high of 21,911 tons, 
against only 14,994 in 1941 and 6,214 
in 1940. January exports amounted to 
2,645 tons, a reduction from the 3,660 
tons shipped in January of the preceding 
year, but an increase over the December 
1942 total of 1,273.5 tons. 

Favorable conditions prevail in the 
chief cotton areas, and a satisfactory 
1943 crop is expected. Some 76,900 quin- 
tals were sold up to March 12. 

Textile mills are operating at capacity, 
with a steady improvement in quality. 
New accounts and export inquiries are 
not accepted at present. 


Wool and Products 
INCREASED PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


A sharp rise in wool production gave 
concrete evidence of Canada’s immedi- 
ate response to the Government’s re- 
quest for more sheep and wool. 

The 1942 clip totaled 17,596,000 pounds, 
compared with 16,340,000 pounds in the 
preceding year, and prospects for 1943 
are even brighter. 

Flocks numbered 3,194,900 sheep in 
June 1942, a decided increase over the 
1941 total of 2,862,500. 


ACTIVITY DECLINES IN U. K.’s WooL 
MARKET 


Pending the issuance of new raw-ma- 
terial rations, activity in the United 
Kingdom wool market has fallen off. 

Government requirements have de- 
clined, thus releasing more machinery 
for civilian production. However, an ex- 
pected reduction in raw-material ra- 
tions May necessitate curtailed opera- 
tions. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX INDUSTRY OF EIRE 


Eire’s flax industry is receiving active 
cooperation from the Department of 
Agriculture through the newly estab- 
lished Flax Development Board. 

Grants are made for erection or repair 
of factories, machinery, and dams, and 
for the training of apprentices. 

Prices for 1943 flax have been fixed, 
ranging from 25 to 30 shillings per stone 
(14 pounds), with a bonus of ls. 6d: per 
stone. This is a significant increase over 
the 1942 price which varied between 21s. 
6d. and 26s. 6d. 


PerRv’s FLAX EXPORTS 


Flax exports from Peru climbed to 
4,882 metric tons in 1942, a large advance 
over the preceding year’s total of 787 
tons. 





Zine dust, for use in the precipitation 
process in gold mines, may be manufac- 
tured by a South African corporation. 
A concern there is considering the erec- 
tion of a plant in the Benoni Industrial 
Sites, says the foreign technical press. 
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Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN CONSUMPTION 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during February 1943, as shown 
in an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Reve- 
nue, consisted of 1,375,139 pounds of cut 
tobacco; 268,489 pounds of plug tobacco; 
77,439 pounds of snuff; 961,133,561 
cigarettes; 16,733,647 cigars; and 235,044 
pounds of Canadian raw-leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 23,911,849 
cigars in February 1943. 


REDUCED YIELDS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Acreage planted to Virginia-type leaf 
in British Columbia was reduced from 
640 in 1941 to 351 in 1942, since it was 
indicated early in the season that re- 
quirements for flue-cured tobacco from 
this Province would not exceed 500,000 
pounds. Total yield in 1942 amounted 
to 351,914 pounds having a total value of 
$76,361. 

The past season was not favorable for 
rapid growth and development; conse- 
quently the total crop was below expec- 
tations. The quality was good, however, 
bringing 20'2 cents a pound in Ontario, 
where it is customarily sold. 

The Fraser Valley is now the only com- 
mercial tobacco-producing section in 
British Columbia. Virginia-type leaf is 
grown here from seeds given their initial 
start in greenhouses. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION IN CUBA 


During 1942 a total of 291,284,946 ci- 
gars and 377,212,393 packages of ciga- 
rettes were consumed in Cuba, compared 
with 245,646,986 cigars and 322,290,930 
packages of cigarettes in 1941. This rep- 
resents a 15 percent increase in con- 
sumption of both cigars and cigarettes 
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over the preceding year. Not included 
in this figure are cigarettes imported 
from the United States. 

There has been a substantial increase 
in recorded consumption, particularly 
of cigars during the last 3 years. This 
may be attributed in some measure to a 
change early in 1940 in the method of 
enforcing payment of the domestic ex- 
cise tax on manufactured tobacco. 


PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Because of heavy rains in some sections 
of Southern Rhodesia it is doubtful if 
the tobacco yield predicted earlier in the 
season will be realized, despite larger 
acreage planted. Conditions seem some- 
what more favorable in Matabeleland. 





Pioneer in Darien 
(Continued from p. 12) 


ever, he was less ill-disposed than I had 
been led to fear. True, he showed no 
enthusiasm, and naturally he supposed 
that I was in search of gold. In my 
favor, however, was the fact that I did 
not carry a gun. In the main, he was 
friendly, warning me that up-river “the 
tribes would kill me.” But I had been 
warned too often to turn back now. 

I was able to secure two Indians of 
Icandi to navigate me on up the river, 
and always the experience was the same. 
I would share the hot cocoa soup which 
is the staple of the settlements, lie in 
a hammock, and listen to the monoto- 
nous chanting of the tribe responding 
to the incantations which hummed from 
the chief’s hut. So I came to Piria and 
met my friend Antonio Paris. 

I remember him still with genuine 
affection and with the same sense of 
amazement that I experienced when I 
met him first in the jungle wilds of 
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Darien. He spoke English and had been 
in the United States where for some 
unfathomable reason he made a tour of 
the Fox Theater Circuit. 

The feeling of desperation which had 
been growing on me fled at once, I con- 
fided to him my ambition to visit the 
village of the Walla Indians, because I 
had a theory that the Walla River led 
into the headwaters of the Chucmaque 
River, which in turn emptied into the 
Gulf of San Miguel on the Pacific Ocean. 

Antonio would do much for me and he 
did, but the Wallas were not on his 
schedule. They were truly “bad In- 
dians,” he said, and he wished ‘to pre- 
serve his life. Finally, I decided to test 
an alternative theory and strike for the 
Atlantic Ocean following the cordillera 
to Colombia. 


Following One's Nose 


I set out in another cayuco, a dug-out 
canoe, with a crew of two Indians, and 
then my ordeal commenced. I will not 
enlarge too much on this phase of my 
first journey to Darien because, looking 
back, I suffered no great scathe, but at 
the time it was sufficiently terrifying. 
For some reason which I was never able 
to learn, my guides lost confidence in me. 
Where the waters of the Bayano ran 
muddy and shallow they banked the 
cayuco and indicated that the rest of 
the trip must be made by land. Then 
they disappeared like smoke. 

I was alone in the jungle. Sick with 
what I then thought was malaria, I tried 
to get my bearings—and found that my 
compass was smashed. After that, I just 
followed my nose. 

Time lost its meaning for me. I am 
not now certain when it was that I found 
a water-logged cayuco and, when this 
foundered, was picked up by two Indians 
and ferried to the Atlantic and the San 
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Blas Indians of Playon Chico. I hag 
failed to reach Colombia, but I hagq 
proved that the Darien Indians were 
friendly and above all, that the Darien 
jungle was negotiable. 


Success Brings Conviction 


Next year I tried again and succeeded 
I went up the Bayano River across to the 
cordillera, back into the interior again 
to the Chucunaque River and then by 
cayuco to the villages of Yavisa anq 
Paya. And from Paya I climbed over q 
low mountain pass to the Colombian 
border and the town of Soatata. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
there are at least two feasible routes 
through Darien. One could run along 
the Pacific at an elevation of roughly 
100 feet, but its disadvantage would be 
the installation of a ferry at San Miguel 
Bay. Again the ferry problem. 

There could be a highway along the 
Caribbean Coast, inland about 2 miles 
and along the foot of the cordillera. This 
would be longer, but it would be more 
healthful, and all along its length the 
San Blas Indians would be friendly and 
cooperative. 

There is a possible third one, between 
the main rivers and the cordillera. 

In any case, Darien will soon be the last 
connecting link in the great Pan Ameri- 
can Highway System with its 15,000 miles 
of highway and principal connections 
which many Americans on both conti- 
nents believe will for all time physically 
cement all the Americas in friendship 
and understanding. 


Technical Survey Vital 


My energy now is directed at encour- 
aging a technical survey of the region. 
Oddly enough, I am not fighting to in- 
clude myself on such a survey, for I know 
I am no technician. Instead, I am doing 
everything possible to get the survey un- 
der way at the earliest possible moment. 

In conclusion, I can do no better than 
to repeat what I wrote 2 years ago when 
I emerged, vindicated, from the terra 
incognita which for four centuries had 
baffled the white man. 

My adventure had been a struggle— 
one that only love of progress could have 
persuaded me to begin and necessity 
caused me to continue. Through it all 
I had found human beings, fellow men 
who won a spot in my heart. AndI hope 
that the white man, even though always 
getting what he wants, will, when the 
time comes, respect the rights of these 
human beings who want those rights to 
remain always as they are. 


Building for the Future 


But to return to the Inter-American 
Highway in Central America: the de- 
fense significance of the highway takes 
precedence over all other considerations, 
The readiness of Central American coun- 
tries to cooperate with the United States 
in this vast road-building program 
shows how conscious our neighbors and 
allies are of the defense aspects of the 
highway. 
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In Central America, Mexico, and 
Alaska, we build feverishly for wartime 
needs. Yet, at the same time, we build 
for the future. It is the future that is 
expressed in the original conception of 
the Pan American Highway System 
This continuous chain of highways illus- 
trated on the accompanying map (p. 12) 
demonstrates more concretely than any 
other inter-American project the trend 
toward closer relations among. the 
Western Hemisphere nations. 





News hy COUNTRIES 





(Continued from p. 27) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Forage: Stocks to be Maintained by 
Bank of the Republic.—In view of the 
current shortage caused by the pro- 
longed drought, the Bank of the Repub- 
lic of Uruguay has been authorized to 
build up and to maintain reserve stocks 
of forage, by a decree of February 25, 
1943, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 16. For this purpose the Bank 
may import a maximum of 10,000 tons 
of middlings; may make use of a maxi- 
mum of 20,000 tons of the local wheat 
stock, giving preference to any that may 
have been damaged; and may estab- 
lish prices therefor; charging any differ- 
ence in price which may result from the 
use of the wheat as forage, to the in- 
dustrial premiums corresponding to the 
1942-43 wheat harvest. 

Maximum sales prices which have 
been established for bran and middlings 
are: From miller to consumer, deliv- 
ered at the mill, 3.80 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams; and from miller to intermediary, 
delivered at mill, 3.75 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams. Intermediaries may increase 
the price charged to the consumer up to 
8 percent, less freight charges, on the 
purchase price from the mill. 

Tea Declared Prime Necessity.—Tea 
has been declared a prime necessity, 
the use and sale of which in Uruguay is 
controlled by law No. 10,075, of October 
23, 1941, according to a decree of No- 
vember 30, 1942, published in the Uru- 
guayan Diario Oficial of December 7. 


Venezuela 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Importation of Newsprint 
Temporarily Permitted.—Unglazed white 
paper corresponding to Venezuelan tariff 
classification 239, B may be imported 
into Venezuela free of duty until April 
30, 1943, providing it arrives in rolls and 
is to be used exclusively for the printing 
of newspapers, magazines, and books of 
a cultural nature, according to a reso- 
lution published by the Ministry of Ha- 
cienda, in the Gaceta Oficial of January 
18, 1943. The resolution stipulates that 
prior authorization from the Ministry of 
Hacienda is necessary for each impor- 
tation. 
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NOTE. 
following exception Cuba 


Latin American Exchange 








Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 


1 dollar. 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Paper peso Official A 

Official B 

Bid 

Free market 
Controlled 

Curb 

Official 

Free market 
Special free market 
Curb 

Official 

Export draft 
Curb market 

Free 

Gold Exchange 
Mining dollar 
Agricultural dollar 
Controlled 

Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
Curb 
Uncontrolled 
oe 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro 


Chile Peso 


Colombia do 


Costa Rica Colon 
Cuba Peso Fre 
Eeuador Sucre Cc entn 11 Bank (Official 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 
Peru Sol Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Controlled 
Free 


Cordoba 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Annual average atest available 
Annual average Average rate Latest available 


rate quotation 
- Nov. Dec. 

1941 1942 1942 1942 | Rate Date 
3.73 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | Mar. 11 
4.23 4.3 4. 23 4. 23 | 4. 23 | Do. 
4.88 4.94 4.94 Do. 
4.24 4.23 4.23 Do. 

43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46. 46 42.42 | Mar. 15 

54. 02 49. 66 50. 00 50. 00 46. 00 Do. 

16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | Feb. 27 

19. 72 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 Do. 

20. 68 20. 52 20. 50 20. 50 20.50 | Do. 

20. 30 

19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 19. 37 19.37 | Jan. 22 

25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | Do. 

31.78 31.75 33, 87 33. 72 34.50) Do. 

31.15 31.13 31.10 31. 10 31.10} Do. 

31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 

31. 35 31.13 31.10 31. 10 31. 10 Do. 

31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 | Mar. 13 
1.76 1.76 1.76 1. 76 1. 76 Do. 
(4) (4) (4) (4) (4) Do. 

1. 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 1.77 Do. 

». BH 5. 71 5. 64 5. 65 5.65 | Mar. 15 

5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
Qs 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.00 | Mar. 27 

15. 00 14. 39 14. 10 14. 10 14.10 | Mar. 30 
2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 Do. 

4. 86 4.85 4.84 4.85 4.85 Do. 
5.00 4. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | Mar. 6 
5.93 5. 05 5. 00 Do. 
333. 00 333. 00 333. 00 333.00 | Mar. 1 
6. 50 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Mar. 20 
2. 50 2.50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 Do 
1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Do. 
2.31 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 Do. 
3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 Do. 
3.76 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 Do. 





unit of currency, 


End of February 
Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
1442, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 
ind centavos to the dollar 

Fstablished Mar. 25 


‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 
1.95. 

5 July 24-Dee. 31. 

NOTE. 


1,795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment 


and agricultural machinery imported from the United 


States into Argentina. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
April 13, 1943: 


No. 455—Current Export Bulletin No. 89. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 89 on the fol- 
lowing subject: 


PROGRAM LICENSE FOR CERTAIN BRIT- 
ISH EMPIRE DESTINATIONS 


The procedure outlined below applies, for 
certain British Empire destinations, the prin- 
ciples of program licensing as announced in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 81 (announce- 
ment No. 477 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for March 13). Until other program licenses 
for other destinations are announced, current 
procedures may be followed for those other 
destinations. 

Under the program-license procedure, the 
Board of Economic Warfare has issued a 
license to The British Supply Council in 
North America authorizing the exportation 
to British Empire destinations (except Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, Labrador, and the Middle 
East) of specified kinds and quantities of 
commodities for specified end-uses. The 
British Supply Council, in accordance with 
the wishes of the missions for the various 
parts of the Empire, will act as certifying 
agency with respect to all British Empire 
destinations which are under the Program 
License. 

The program-licensing procedure is being 
adopted to make the most essential use of 
scarce materials and shipping space, and to 
conform with the provisions of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan and allocations by the 
War Production Board. The issuance of 
Release Certificates to exporters will not only 
give final clearance for shipments to be made 
from the United States, but will also indicate 
that an import license has been issued by 
the country of destination. One of the rea- 
sons for adopting this procedure is to expedite 
shipments. to these destinations. Another 
is to achieve unified programs for the export 
of commercial and Lend-Lease shipments. 


Revocation of Certain General and Unlimited 
Licenses. 

1. The Unlimited License heretofore in 
effect for the British Ministry of Supply Mis- 
sion was revoked as of April 6, 1943, with the 
provision that exportations may be made 
under this Unlimited License until July 1, 
1943, pursuant to release certificates valid on 
April 6, 1943. Release certificates issued 
under this Unlimited License which were 
valid on March 31, 1943, will remain valid 
until July 1, 1943, regardless of their expira- 
tion date. 

None of the above provisions applies to 
the Unlimited License which continues in 
effect for the following Middle East destina- 
tions: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Cyprus, Brit- 
ish Somaliland, Palestine and Trans-jordan, 
Aden (including Perim and Sokotra Islands), 
and Egypt. 

2. All general licenses for exports to those 
destinations in the British Empire on “List 
A” attached will be canceled as of April 30, 
1943, including the special general license 
provisions for medicinals, but with the ex- 
ception of the General Intransit License, 
General License GUS, and the general licenses 
for shipments valued at $25 or less, personal 
baggage, ship stores, plane stores, fuel and 
supplies, return of empty containers, tech- 
nical data, newspapers and publications, 
metal drums and containers, as set forth in 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 11, and 
photographic films, plates and paper, as set 
forth on page 97 thereof. The cancelation 
of these general licenses shall not become 
effective for the commodities on “List B” 
attached until June 30, 1043. Shipments of 
commodities to the destinations on “List A” 
attached that are now entitled to the pro- 
visions of General Licenses, which are on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting 
carrier or in transit to a port of exit pursuant 
to an actual order for export prior to the 
effective dates of these changes may be ex- 
ported under the previous general -license 
provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel 
subsequent to the effective dates of change 
pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to 
such dates may also be exported under the 
previous General License provisions. 

3. Individual licenses. No further appli- 
cations should be filed for individual licenses 
to export commodities to the British Empire 
(excluding Newfoundland, Labrador, and the 
Middle East). Those licenses valid on March 
31, 1943, will remain valid until July 1, 1943, 
regardless of their expiration date. All out- 
standing individual licenses to export to the 
above destinations will become invalid on 
July 1, 1943, if issued prior to April 1, 1943 


Exrportations Under Program License 


1. Until further notice, applications for 
release certificates are to be made on the ap- 
plication form (Form WN76R3) which has 
heretofore been used under the Unlimited 
License formerly held by the British Min- 
istry of Supply Mission. The applicant 
should cross out the word “Unlimited” and 
substitute “Program,” and should cross out 
the words “British Purchasing Commission” 
and substitute “British Supply Council in 
North America.” If such forms are not 
available, applications for a release certificate 
may be filed on Form BEW 119, using the 
duplicate and triplicate sheets 

2. A separate application for a release cer- 
tificate must be submitted for each com- 
modity to each consignee in each country 
of destination, except as provided in Title B, 
page 92, of Comprehensive Schedule No. 11 

3. Applications are to be submitted in 
duplicate by mail to Post Office Box 680, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Station, Washington, D. C.., 
addressed to one of the following constituent 
missions of The British Supply Council in 
North America: 

Address for personal 
application or con- 
sultation 

British Ministry of 412 5th Street, NW., 
Supply Mission Washington, D. C 

British Raw Material Rm. 701, 1800 K St., 


Mission 


Mission. NW., Washington, 
D.C 

Indian Supply Mis- Rm. 500, Barrister 

sion. Bldg., 7th & F St., 


NW., Washington, 
D.C 

Rm. 706. McGill Bldg.., 
908 G St., NW., 
Washineton, D. C 

Rm. 206, 907 15th St.., 
NW., Washington, 
D.C 

Rm. 306, McGill Blade... 
908 G St., NW., 
Washincton. D. C 


British Colonies Sup- 
ply Mission 


Southern Rhodesia 
Representative 


New Zealand Supply 
Mission. 


Union of South Africa 
Government Sup- 
ply Mission. 

British Petroleum 
Representative. 


British Merchant 
Shipping Mission 


Rm. 404, 907 15th St., 
NW., Washington 
D.C 

Rm. 5899. Commerce 
Bidg., Washington, 
D.C 

Rm. 5731, Commerce 
Bldg., Washington 
D. C 
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Address for personal 
application or con- 
sultation 


Rm. 305, 1700 Massa. 
chusetts Ave., Nw. 
Washington, D.c.” 

Rm. 509, 1518 K gt. 
NW., Washington’ 
Dp. ©. 


or to British Admiralty Delegation, Post Office 
Box 165, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash. 
ington, D. C.; Royal Air Force Delegation, 
Post Office Box 772, Benjamin Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; British Air Commis- 
sion, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Office of Exports, 
Board of Economic Warfare, for forwarding, 
The address of The British Supply Council in 
North America is Ninth Floor, Willard Hote]. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mission 
Commonwealth of 
Australia War Sup- 
plies Procurement. 
British Food Mission- 


Appeal. 

1. An exporter whose application for a re. 
lease certificate or for an extension thereof 
has been rejected, or whose release certificate 
has been revoked, may appeal from such re- 
jection or revocation to the Office of Exports, 
Board of Economic Warfare, Washington, 
D. C. 

2. An appeal shall be filed within sixty days 
from the date of rejection or revocation and 
only one such appeal may be made. 

3. In filing an appeal, the same procedure 
shall be followed as is presently in effect for 
appealing a _ rejected license application 
(Comprehensive Schedule No. 11, page 91, 
paragraph 26) except that in lieu of a re- 
jected application for a license the exporter 
must submit the rejected application for 
the revoked release certificate and shall note 
thereon “Appeals: Program License Release 
Certificate—Rejection” (“Rejection” or “Ex- 
tension Refused” or “Revocation” whichever 
is applicable) 

4. If an appeal is granted. the Board of 
Economic Warfare will authorize the ex- 
portation of the commodities designated in 
the application or the release certificate. 


General Comments. 

1. Application for release certificates cov- 
ering the commodities on attached “List C” 
will be submitted by the certifying agency 
to the Board of Economic Warfare for ap- 
proval as to end use before issuance of a 
release certificate therefor 

2. Reasons for a refusal to issue a release 
certificate will be furnished the applicant 
by the certifying agency 

3. No program license release certificate 
may be issued or used with the knowledge 
or intention that the commodities covered 
thereby are to be re-exported from the coun- 
try of destination, unless the re-exportation 
has been authorized by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare 


LIST A 


Aldabra Islands (Seychelles) 

Amirantes Islands (Seychelles) 

Antigua (Leeward Islands) 

Ascension Islands (St. Helena) 

Ashanti (British West Africa) 

Australia 

Bahamas 

Baluchistan (India) 

Barbados 

Barbuda (Leeward Islands) 

Bermuda 

Bhutan (India) 

British East Africa {including Kenya, 
Uganda, Nyasaland, Zanzibar, and Tangan- 
yika (mandated territory) | 

British Guiana. 

British Honduras 

British Oceania (See Oceania, British.) 

British Togoland (British West Africa). 

British Virgin Islands (Leeward Islands) 

British West Africa [including Nigeria, 
British Cameroons (mandated territory), 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast (includ- 
ing Ashanti and Northern Territory), and 
British Togoland (mandated territory) ]. 

Burma 

Caicos Islands (Jamaica) 
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Cameroons (British West Africa). 

Cayman Islands (Jamaica). 

Ceylon. 

Chagos Islands (Mauritius). 

Cook Islands (New Zealand). 

piego Garcia Islands (Mauritius). 

Dominica. 

England. 

Falkland Islands. 

Farquhar Islands (Seychelles). 

Fiji Islands (Oceania, British). 

Friendly Island (Oceania, British). 

Gambia (British West Africa). 

Gibraltar. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands (Oceania, British) . 

Gold Coast (British West Africa). 

Gough Islands (St. Helena). 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Grenada (Windward Islands). 

Grenadines (Windward Islands). 

Inaccessible Islands (St. Helena). 

India. 

Jamaica. 

Kenya (British East Africa). 

Leeward Islands [including Antigua, Bar- 
buda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts) 


Island, Nevis Island, Anguilla Island, 
Montserrat, Sombrero and British Virgin 
Islands 1. 


Maldive Islands (Ceylon). 

Mauritius (including Rodriguez Island and 
Diego Garcia Island). 

Montserrat (Leeward Islands). 

Nepal (India). 

Nevis Island (Leeward Islands). 

New Guinea (British) comprising Papua or 
British New Guinea, and territory of New 
Guinea (mandated territory). 

New Hebrides (Oceania, British). 

New Zealand [including Cook Islands and 
Western Samoa (mandated territory) | 

Nigeria (British West Africa). 

Nightingale Islands (St. Helena). 

Northern Ireland (Great Britain). 

Northern Rhodesia. 

Nyasaland (British East Africa). 

Oceania, British (including British Solomon 
Islands, Fiji Islands, Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, New Hebrides Islands, Pitcairn 
Island, Tonga or Friendly Island, Santa 
Cruz Islands). 

Papua (British New Guinea). 

Pitcairn Island (Oceania, British). 

Redonda Islands (Leeward Islands). 

Rodriguez Islands (Mauritius). 

St. Christopher (St. Kitts) Island (Leeward 
Islands). 

St. Helena (including Ascension, 
accessible, Nightingale, 
Cunha Islands). 

St. Kitts (Leeward Islands). 

St. Lucia (Windward Islands). 

St. Vincent (Windward Islands). 

Samoa, Western (mandated territory) 
Zealand). 

Sandwich Islands (Falkland Islands). 

Santa Cruz Islands (Oceania, British). 

Scotland. 

Seychelles and Dependencies. 

Sierre Leone (British West Africa). 

Solomon Islands (British Oceania) 

Solomon Islands (Australian New Guinea) 

Sombrero Islands (Leeward Islands). 

South Georgia (Falkland Islands). 

South Orkney Islands (Falkland Islands). 

South Shetland Islands (Falkland Islands). 

Southern Rhodesia. 

South-West Africa (Union of South Africa) 

Tanganyika (British East Africa). 

Tasmania (Australia). 

Tobago (and Trinidad). 

Togoland (mandate) (French West Africa) 

Tonga Islands (Oceania, British). 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

Tristan da Cunha Islands (St. Helena). 

Turks Islands (Jamaica). 

Uganda (British East Africa). 

Union of South Africa. 

United Kingdom (Great Britain). 

Wales. 

Western Samoa (New Zealand). 

Windward Islands (including Grenada, Grena- 
dines, Dominica, and St. Vincent). 

Zanzibar (British East Africa). 
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‘ ees Schedule B 
Commodity No. 
Animals and animal products, inedible: 
Horses for breeding. ...........---- 0900.00 
TROND) OUI ccc tdecce os vewciikt scx 0901.00 
Live animals, n. e. s. (include goats 
and fur-bearing animals) _____.___- 0909.00 
Mules, asses, and burros_...._. 0903. 00 
Shells, mother-of-pearl, unmanufac- 





tured. lassie ge ren ae wie Lalo ai 0999.23 
Shells, other unmanufactured_. 


0999.25 
Animals, edible: Poultry, live___- 0019.00 
Animal products, edible: 
Egg albumen i ahd ncaut 0098.00 
Egg products, dried } 0093.05 
Egg products, See oe ces 0093.07 
Egg products, otherwise preserved 0093.98 
Art works: Paintings, etchings, engrav- 
ings, statuary, and antiques Wath ae, 9610.00 
Baking powder. __- 2 “tee 8230.00 
Beads and articles 9840.05 
Beverages: 
| SAREE eee oe 1714.00 
WES kacncwe= Janase eee peerece | 1716.00 
Wines : j 1750.00 
Other distilled liquors 1719.00 


Books, maps, pictures, and other printed | 
matter (unless classified as technical | 


data) 19510. 00-9569. 98 
Broomcorn.. ‘ ‘ 2931.00 
Brooms. .-. | 2935. 00 
Buttons 9711. 00-9713. 00 
Cards, playing 9565. 00 
Catgut. oe 0999. 98 
Chalk crayons i 9306. 00 
Charcoal . 5880. 00 
Clay and clay products. 5303. 00-5379, 98 

Except: 
Cement, high temperature or 
refractory, n. @. s 5375. 98 
Chrome brick and shapes 5361. 00 


Chromite refractories ; | 5375. 05 
Fire-clay brick: ; 
Standard 9-inch series 


5366. 00 
All other shapes 5367.00 
Other fire brick 5368. 00 


Magnesite brick and shapes : 
Sanitary fixtures and mint 
and parts ‘ 


5362. 00 


. |5332. 00,5333. 00, 

5334.00 

Coal and related fuels, except coke 15001. 00-5003. 00 

Combs (except w holly of metal or rub- 
ber) __. each | 

Cornstarch and cornflour 

Cotton, unmanufactured: not inc wasune 
American Egyptian 

Cotton manufactures 


9827.00 
2811.00 


3002. 05-3003. 06 
3015. 00-3199. 00 


Except: 

Bags, new 3191, 10 
Bags, used or reclaimed 3191. 50 
Canvas articles... 3196. 00 
Drills, twills, and warp sateens, 

bleached, finished cotton 

cloth, 40 inches wide and 

narrower 3040. 00 


Drills, twills, and warp sateens, 
dyed in the piece, finished | 
cotton cloth, 40 inches and | 
narrower... 3041. 10 
Drills, twills, and warp sateens 
(unbleached cloth), 40 inches 


wide and narrower 3031. 10 
Drills, twills, and warp sateens 

(unbleached cotton cloth), | 

wider than 40 inches 3033. 10 


Drills, twills, and warp sateens, | 
printed, finished cotton cloth, | 


40 inches wide and narrower 3041. 20 
Drills, twills, and warp sateens 
wider than 40 inches 3045. 10 


Duck and awning materials, col- 
ored (include bleached, dyed, 
stenciled, painted, proofed 
and printed duck, and woven | 


awning stripes) 3062. 00 
Duck, numbered, biscuit and 

naught (include paper dryer) | 3026. 00 
Duck, ounce, (include army 

duck) 3025. 00 
Filter cloth, hose and belting 

duck | 3023. 00 
Fabrics, napped, in the piece, 

n.e. 8 } 3055. 90 
Flannels, bleached or colored | 3055. 10 
Osnaburgs, cotton cloth, all | 

widths . | 3034. 00 
Sheeting, bleached 40 inches 

wide and narrower 3042. 10 
Sheeting, bleached, wider than | 

40 inches | 3046. 10 


Sheeting, dyed in the piece, 40 | 
inches wide and narrower 3042. 20 
Sheeting, dyed and printed, 


wider than 40 inches | 3047. 10 
Sheeting, printed, 40 inches | 

wide and narrower. 3043. 00 
Sheeting, unbleached cotton, 


40 inches and narrower 3031, 20 


LIST B 


Commodity 


Cotton manufactures— 
Except—Continued. 
Sheeting, 

wider than 40 inches. 


Continued, 


unbleached cotton, 


Tire cord on cones or warps 


Tire fabrics, cotton cord 
Tire fabrics, n. @. s_- 


Woven belting for machinery 
(include duck woven 12” and 


narrower) __- 
Crayous...:...:-.. 
Dog food 
Farinaceous substances 
Fish essence and fish for bait 
Flavoring extracts, synthetic 
Fruits, fresh and subtropical 
Furs and manufactures 
Glass and glass products 
Except 
Bullet-proof____- 
Glass, optical - 


Prisms for fire control instru- 


ments_. 
Grains and preparations. 
Gypsum 
Jewelry, 


except platinum and ‘other 
articles of solid platinum to be worn 
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Continued 





— B 


3033. 20 
3017. 00 
3020. 00 
3021. 00 


3140. 00 
9306. 00 


1259. 05 

0999. 98 

8295. 90 

1302. 00-1319. 90 
711. 00-0759. 00 
5212. 00-5299. 00 


5217. 50 
5230. 05 


5230. 09 
1C-11. 00-1099. 00 
5483. 00-5487. 00 








or carried about the person____ 9620. 00 
Jewelry, men’s, of other materials (syn- 
thetic resin, cellulose compounds, 
etc.) (include rings, collar and cuff 
buttons, studs, tie-clips and holders, 
watch chains, watch bracelets, and 
stickpins) 9627. 00 
Jewelry, men’s, of other metals (silver, 
gold-filled, rolled-gold-plate, and base 
metal whether or not electroplated) 
(include rings, collar and cuff buttons, 
studs, tie-clips and holders, watch 
chains, watch bracelets and stickpins) 9621. 00 
Jewelry, women’s of other metals (sil- 
ver, gold-filled, rolled-gold-plate, and 
base metal whether or not electro- 
plated) (include rings, bracelets, bar | 
pins, brooches, necklaces, and ear- | 
rings) - | 9623. 00 
Articles of other metals (silver, gold- 
filled, rolled-gold-plate and base metal, | 
whether or not electroplated) (include 
cigarette cases, pocket cigar and ciga- 
rette lighters, compacts, powder and | 
vanity cases) .__- | 9626. 00 
Articles of other materials (synthetic 
resin, cellulose compounds, ete.) (in- | 
clude cigarette cases, pocket cigar and | 
cigarette lighters, compacts, powder | 
and vanity cases) | 9629. 00 
Jewelry megane parts and materials. __| 9635. 00 
Hay _. - 1101. 00 
Hops--. | 2951. 00 
et mate ; } 8432. 00 
Newsprint____-- 4711.00 
Licorice extract and mass 8299. 50 
Magnesium carbonate --- | 8398. 98 
Mineral water ___- } 1761. 00 
Naval stores (following only) 
Gum spirits of turpentine... | 2114. 00 
Rosin ,gum._-_-__- gat 2110. 00 
Rosin, wood ‘ 2111.00 
Tar and pitch of wood. 2118. 00 
* Wood turpentine _- 2115. 10 
Nursery and wanuaeanen stock. | 2535.00-2599.98 
Nuts Les 1374.00-1379.98 
Except: | 
Cashew 1379. 98 
Peanuts 1375. 00 
Paper, waste .-.- | 4699.01-4699.58 
Paste and mucilage 9391. 00 
Plaster of Paris__- 5484.00 
Polishes, automobile _- 8294. 00 
Polishes and shoe cleaners 8291. 00 
Polishes, metal and stove | 8290. 00 
Polishes, wood, furniture and floor wax 8293. 00 
Rusk_. ae 1095. 00 
Seeds, field and garden 2401 .00-2468.90 
Shells, oyster 182.00 
Shells, mother-of-pearl, unmanufactured | 0999. 23 
Shells, other unmanufactured | 0999. 25 
Soap and toilet preparations 8710-8770. 00 
Sodium bisulfite. } 8379. 98 
Sodium cabonate, calimed (sodaash)___| 8365. 00 
Sodium chloride (salt) 5724.00 
Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda) | 8373.00 
Sodium mevaborate A 8362. 27 
Stone, hydraulic cement and lime _|5101.00 through 
} 5171.00 
Sulfur (crude) - 5714.00 
Sulfur (crushed, ground, refined, sub- 
limed, flowers) avs 5715. 00 
Teeth___- 9152. 00 
Textiles and manufactures, synthetic: | 
Dresses, skirts, blouses and other 
outerwear for women and children, 
not knit or crocheted, include 
woven bathing suits : 3852. 00 
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LIST B 


Commodity Schedule B 


No 
lextiles and manufactures 
synthetic—Continued. 

Knit or crocheted dresses and 

ensembles 3853. 10 
Knit fabric in the piece 3848. 00 
Knit outerwear, n. e.s 3853. 20 
Knit underwear 3857. 10 
Men’s socks 3856. 00 


Pile (velvets, etc.) chiefly of rayon 
and other synthetic fibers (include 
imitation furs) 

Rayon house furnishings (include 
bedspreads, quilts, finished cur- | 
tains and draperies, art squares 


3845.01,3845.00 


and cushions) | 3850. 00 
Sleeping and lounging garments, 
knit or woven 3857. 70 


Synthetic textiles, women’s and 
children’s hosiery, n. e. s 
Woven underwear 3857. 20 
extiles, miscellaneous 
Artificial or ornamental flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, grasses, grains, 
leaves, stems, or parts thereof, of 


all materials 3967. 00 
Hat braids, strips and sheets of 

natural fibers or synthetic textiles 3940. 00 
Hats, caps, and berets, other, knit 

or crocheted 3957. 00 
Hats, caps, and berets, other of 

woven fabric 3958. 00 
Hat and hat bodies of straw, palm 

leaf, ete., harvest 3942. 00 
Hat and hat bodies of straw, palm 

leaf, etc., other, sewed 3944. 00 


Hat and hat bodies of straw, palm 


leaf, etc., other, woven 3945. 00 
Hats, men’s fur-felt 3951. 00 
Mattresses, cotton, moss, and hair 3970. OS 
Neckties, cravats, mufflers, and 
searfs, except silk 3028. 00 
Oilcloth for shelf, table, and wall 3911. 00 
Pyroxylin coated or impregnated 
book cloth 3914. 10 
Starch-filled book cloth 3914. 20 
Waterproof outer garments 3918. 00 
W indow-shade cloth 3913. 00 
Women’s and girls’ fur-felt hats 3952. 00 
W ool-felt hats 3953. 00 
Textile manufactures, n. e. s 3999.00 
Tobacco and manufactures 2601.00 through 
2629. 09 
Tobacco pipes GR28, 00) 
Vanillin $060. 00 
Wool manufactures 
Knit bathing suits 3675. 00 
Other knit goods 3679. 00 
Men’s overcoats, suits, and pants SAR. OF 
Boys’ overcoats, suits, and pants 3680. GS 
Women’s and children’s wool cloth- 
ing 3681. 00 
Yeast 1256. 00 
All commodities exported for relief or 
charity 9998.10 through 
j UUs U0 








1943 Expositions, Mexico 


While no expositions of international 
scope are to be held in Mexico during this 
calendar year, several national ones on 
subjects of interest are scheduled, among 
them being: 

Second Floricultural Exposition, or- 
ganized by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
to be held at San Jacinto, Mexico, D. F., 
from May 9 to May 19. 

Eighteenth Exposition of Agriculture 
and Livestock, organized by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, to be held at San Jacinto, 
Mexico, D. F., from November 7 to No- 
vember 14. 

Feria del Libro y Exrposicio6n Nacional 
del Periodismo 1943 (National Exposition 
of Books and Periodicais) organized by 
the Department of the Federal District, 
to be held at Mexico, D. F., April 1 to 
April 30. 

Additional details regarding the two 
former may be procured by addressing 
the Ministry of Agriculture, San Jacinto, 
Mexico. For information with reference 
to the National Exposition of Books and 
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Periodicals, inquiry should be made of 
the Department of the Federal District, 
Mexico, D. F. 

LIST C 


1. Automotive equipment, including auto- 
mobiles, medium trucks and spare parts, but 
excluding light and heavy trucks. 

2. Bicycles. 

3. All manufactured rubber products—in- 
cluding tires and tubes, hosing, belting, 
camelback, etc 

Shoes (types rationed) 

. Stoves 

. Typewriters 

. Farm machinery 
Foods 


Editorial Note: In connection with the fea- 
ture article, Programs Established for Licens- 
ing Exports, published on page 3 of ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 3, 1943, it should 
be noted that, while the five Program Licenses 
mentioned in the first paragraph have been 
authorized by the Board of Economic War- 
fare, some of these licenses are still being 
processed. Announcement No. 455 above 
gives the details of the Program License for 
Certain British Empire Destinations and the 
details of the other similar Licenses will be 
announced as soon as possible 


COND oS 





Paint for vehicles for civilian use, in- 
cluding busses and streetcars, may be 
purchased only by permit in the United 
Kingdom. The regulations also require 
that locomotives on all British railways 
be painted black. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


a 

Uruguay.—The following applications 

for trade-mark registration were pub- 

lished in the Diario Oficial of Monteyj- 

deo, on the dates noted. Opposition 

must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 





es, 


Date of 
publica- 
tion 


lrade-mark Product 


Parfait Drug store and chemical | Mar. 99 
products, perfumery, to > 
ind toilet 1943, 

Productos Nury do Do 

Productos Niger do Do 

Supertint Perfumery ind = toilet Do. 
irticles 

Alaska Electric goods, etc Do 

lofalgin Drug store and chemical Do 
product 

Benzocino] do Do 

laff Beverages Do 





— 





El Salvador Exporting Bags 
Made from Domestic Fibers 


For the first time, El Salvador is ex- 
porting bags made of henequen produced 
in its own fields to neighboring countries. 
including Guatemala, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, and Panama. These bags are help- 
ing fill a supply gap caused by shortage 
of Indian jute bags, which usually are 
used in handling coffee and other staple 
commodities. 

Organized in 1932, the bag factory 
in El Salvador is working at capacity 
on domestic needs and turning out the 
surplus for export. Export orders, in 
fact, are more than it can handle with 
present capacity. 

Recent expansion in capacity enables 
it to precess about three-fourths of E) 
Salvador’s henequen crop, amounting t 
about 5,000,000 pounds a year. Previ- 
ously it had been using about half the 
henequen yield. 

El] Salvador and neighboring republics 
grow substantial amounts of coffee, 
which must be stored and shipped abroad 
in sacks. The shortage of jute sacking 
has produced a problem in many of the 
other American republics. 





Pyrethrum Production in Peru 


Trial plantings of pyrethrum in Peru 
have given good results, but so far no 
great increase has been made in produc- 
tion. The total output for the 1942-43 
season is not expected to exceed 10 tons; 
it may, however, reach 30 tons in 
1943-44. 

Peru’s entire production of pyrethrum 
for the next few years probably will be 
used in the local manufacture of insec- 
ticides. 
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% The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


———_—— ——<————————== 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
April 3, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The April 3 issue 
contains these articles: 


UniTED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AM- 
BASSADOR TO JAPAN. 


WuaTt Lies AHEAD IN FOREIGN RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION? Address by Luther 
Gulick. 


Visit OF HERBERT H. LEHMAN TO LONDON. 

VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE BrIT- 
ISH SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


Post-War COMMERCIAL POLICY OF THE 
UNITED States: Address by the Under 
Secretary of State. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS ‘DEPARTMENT 


OF STATE). 


Other Publications 


THE RECIPROCAL - TRADE - AGREEMENTS 


PROGRAM IN WAR AND PEACE. Department 
of State. 1943. 10 pp. Publication 
1893. Commercial Policy Series 73. 


Price, 10 cents. Reprint from the De- 
partment of State Bulletin, February 20, 
1943. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


EGYPT AND THE SUEZ CANAL. Frank H. 
H. Roberts, jr. 1943. 68 pp. Illus. War 
Background Studies No. 11. 

Available gratis from: The Smithso- 
nian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL WEALTH AND NATIONAL IN- 
COME IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
CountTriES 1935-1942. U. S. Treasury 
Department Library. 1943. 79 pp. A 
selected list of references, supplement- 
ing Bibliography for National Wealth 
and Income, compiled in March 1935. 


Available gratis from: U. S. Treasury 
Department Library, Washington, D. C. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF PERU FOR 1940 AND 
1941. The Pan American Union. 1943. 
12 pp. Foreign Trade Series No. 202. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Available from: The Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF PEACE—THIRD REPORT. Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. 1943. 36 pp. 

Available from: Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, 8 W. 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


OnE WorRLD. Wendell Willkie. 1943. 
206 pp. Price, $2. Gives a personal ac- 
count of Mr. Willkie’s meetings with 
Stalin, Chiang Kai-shek, General Mont- 
gomery, General Chennault, and other 
United Nations leaders. Tells of his 
talks with kings and prime ministers, 
with teachers, soldiers, librarians, factory 
workers, and farmers around the world. 
Reports a great awakening among the 
peoples of the world and his conviction 
that the United Nations must learn to 
work together now, while they fight, if 
they hope to live together after the war, 

Available from: Simon and Schuster, 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THe Mar YEAR Book. Editorial Mar. 
19843. 576 pp. Illus. 11th Annual ed. 
Price, $3.50. River Plate Shipping Man- 
ual 1942-1943. Presents in detail ship- 
ping regulations and deals with all mari- 
time matters, including charges and tar- 
iffs, at all Argentine and Uruguayan 
ports. Illustrated with pictures, maps, 
charts, and tables throughout. 

Available from: B. H. Porson, 24 State 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEADS OF RUSSIAN FACTORIES. Solomon 
Schwarz. 19842. 18pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Reprint from Social Research, September 
1942, discussing such questions as: From 
what environment are heads of Russian 
factories drawn? How is their rise to 
such positions effected? What is their 
social standing, their relation with Gov- 
ernment officials and organizations? Do 
they form a particular social stratum? 

Available from: Social Research, 66 W. 
12th Street, New York, N. Y. 


RETREAT WITH STILWELL. Jack Belden. 
1943. 368 pp. Price, $3. The story of a 
man who lived through the battle for 
Burma from its beginning to its tragic 
end. The author entered Burma with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s armies and reached 
the Rangoon front just before the ar- 
rival of the American General Stilwell. 
From then on he describes every phase 
of the fighting and tells the story of the 
retreat with General Stilwell through 
jungles, over rivers and mountains into 
India, marching despite incredible ex- 
haustion—and behind, around, and al- 
most overhead there were the flames of 
fires started by Japanese incendiaries 
and Burmese looters and thugs. Gives 
an account of organized resistance col- 
lapsing into confusion and chaos, and 
an explanation of the reasons why this 
country was lost and an army almost 
destroyed. 


Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE NEW WORLD GUIDE TO THE LATIN 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS, VOLUME I—MEXICO 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA. Earl Parker Han- 
son (Editor-in-Chief). 1943. 635 pp. 
Price, $2.50. Prepared under the spon- 
sorship of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs; presents the 
history and general picture of a country, 
followed by various sections of practical 
information—how to reach a particular 
country from the United States and from 
other Latin American countries, discus- 
sions on climate, currency, cost of living, 
transportation, communications, and so 
on. The regional guides begin with the 
principal port of entry and then cover 
the country region by region. Maps are 
furnished to help the traveler find his 
way around major cities. Also cites spe- 
cific points of interest, hotels, other fea- 
tures. Introductory material in the vol- 
ume deals with matters common to all 
Latin American countries and those that 
are of interest primarily to specialists in 
various fields. 


Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


MONEY AND BANKING, 1940-42. League 
of Nations. 1942. 202 pp. Price, $3. 
Compendium of published banking and 
monetary statistics of the world for the 
period 1938 to March 1942. In Part I 
are given quarterly data on currency, 
banking, and money rates for some 50 
countries. Part II contains annual ac- 
counts of central banks and annual ag- 
gregate balance-sheets of the commer- 
cial banks of 44 countries, carried in 
most cases up to the end of 1941. The 
figures are accompanied by brief notes 
explaining the data given and summar- 
izing recent legislative changes. 


Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


RESEARCH AND POST-WAR PLANNING. 
United Nations Information Office. 
1943. Separate volumes consisting of: 
Survey of Agencies, Part VII, 70 cents; 
Bibliography, Part VII, 80 cents. Lists 
sources of information which will be 
helpful to those interested in post-war 
planning. In addition to describing a 
number of agencies at work on post-war 
problems, the booklets contain a bibliog- 
raphy of books and articles dealing with 
the many phases of post-war recon- 
struction. 


Available from: United Nations Infor- 


mation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


GUAM AND ITs PEOPLE. 
son. 1942. 308 pp. Studies of the Pa- 
cific No. 8. Price, $2.50. A study of 
cultural change and colonial education, 
describing native life on Guam in its 
major aspects, including child develop- 
ment, and the historical and geographic 
setting of the island. Attempts to point 
out some of the basic educational prob- 
lems, and is an experimental endeavor 
to elucidate one of Guam’s main. social 
problems, namely, native education. 

Available from: American Council, In- 


stitute of Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Laura Thomp- 
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Free China’s Paper Industry 
(Continued from p. 15) 


ada showed considerable increases. In 
1939 there were 1,102 metric tons of 
wood pulp imported from the United 
States, valued at $41,335. The following 
year wood-pulp imports from this coun- 
try more than doubled, to 2,688 metric 
tons valued at $174,125. 

By April 1940, imports from Finland 
were completely cut off, and those from 
Sweden ended in June of the same year. 
During the first 4 months of 1941 all of 
the wood pulp entering Shanghai orig- 
inated in Canada or the United States. 
One small shipment was brought from 
Russia’s Siberian forests, but it was 
found to be unsuitable for use in the 
existing machinery. 

It soon became necessary for domestic 
mills to utilize pulp made from local 
waste paper, although this produced a 
short-fiber, low-quality product. The 
large quantities of rags previously ex- 
ported from China to the United States 
are now being retained to supplement 
that country’s own supply of waste pa- 
per in the manufacture of paper. 

Foreseeing a rise in price and the cur- 
tailment of supplies of newsprint from 
Europe as a result of the war, Shanghai 
newspapers took the precaution of stor- 
ing large stocks. Newsprint imports 
during 1940 decreased more than 38 per- 
cent, compared with 1939. 


The “Old-Newspaper’’ Picture 


Old newspapers, supplied to China by 
the United States in large quantities be- 
fore the war, had been distributed from 
Shanghai to interior points where there 
was an active demand for their use in 
the binding of walls, packaging of retail 
products, and making paper hats, shoe 
soles, and firecrackers. United States 
exports of this commodity to China de- 
creased from 15,270 metric tons valued at 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed | Date effective 
Cuba Aug. 24, 1934 Sept 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem 
burg Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan 1, 1936 
Canada = (se¢ revised 
agreement below Nov. 15, 1935 Do 


Kingdom of the Nether 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


Curacao _| Dec 20, 1935 Feb 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 193¢ 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro 
tectorates other than 


Morocco May 6, 1936 Do 
Nicaragua Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct 1, 1936 
Finland * May 18,1936 > Nov 2, 1936 
El] Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28, 193¢ Aug 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ? Mar. 7,1938 Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6.1938 | Oct. 23,1938 
United Kingdom, includ 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire Nov. 17,1938 | Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree 

ment of 1935 Do Do 
Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov 6, 1939 Der 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 30,1939 | Jan 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 23,1941 | Jan 5, 1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 Jan 1, 1943 
Iran Apr. 8, 1943 





Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 
2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939 
Superseded by supplementary 
Dec. 13, 1940 
‘ Thirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (by the 
National Assembly of Iran 


agreement signed 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official} 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum. 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce, Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “‘Agreement Countries,’”’ and general] infor 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Ae 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet rhis is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 
“ents per Cops 


Countries With Which Inten- 


tion To Negotiate Has Been 








Announced 
Latest date 
Countt Dat 1 for submit Date for oral 
1 t t writte presentation 
tatemen ol views 
Iceland | Nov. 17,1941!) Dec. 8, 1941 | Dee. 15, 1941 
Bolivia Apr. 4,192 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 


Detailed information, trade figu 
ts of products to which the Unit 


it would give conside 


res, and copies of the 
ed States announced 
ration for concessions, at the time 
f giving formal notice ntention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information of the Department 
of State 


NOTE The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middk 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEELY 
of each week as former! 


, instead 





$194,651 in 1939 to 1,557 metric tons 
valued at $27,243 in 1940. Japan ranked 
second to the United States as a supplier 
of old and over-issue newspapers to 
China (considered as a whole) —but this 
business has now fallen off tremendously. 


Japs Active in East China 


The Central China Paper Manufactur- 
ing Co. was organized in 1940 by Japa- 
nese interests, capitalized at 20,000,000 
yuan. Its announced intention was to 
establish new mills at Nanking and 
Tsinan and assume management of the 
former Chinese-owned Great China 
paper mill at Woosung. 

Japanese manufacturers now supply 
Occupied China with paperboard, ciga- 
rette paper, coated or enameled paper, 
glazed and marbled paper, parchment, 
glassine, and printing paper. These are 


still being shipped in considerable 
amounts to Shanghai, despite restric- 
tions in Japan governing export of vari- 
ous commodities to non-yen-bloc coun- 
tries. 

Paper plays an important part in the 
war effort, and even the comparatively 
small amount being produced in Free 
China today. is of significant value to 
the United Nations. 





Congress of | listory, Mexico 


The State Government of Veracruz is 
sponsoring a National Congress of His- 
tory to be held during the month of Sep- 
tember at Jalapa, Veracruz. 

Further details may be procured from 
Sr. Jose de J. Nuhez y Dominguez, Direc- 
tor del Museo Nacional de Historia, Cas- 
tillo de Chapultepec, Mexico, D. F 
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Charlotte R. Budd 
Paper Industry”)—Born in Bolton, Conn, 
Educated in Bolton and Manchester, 


(“Free China’s 


Conn. Copy writer for the Allen Ad- 
vertising Agency, Hartford, Conn. For 
10 years copy writer and assistant edi- 
tor, Aetna-izer and Safer Way, house 
organs of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Entered Federal 
service in July 1939, in the Department 
of Agriculture. Joined the Department 
of Commerce in September 1940; with 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce since April 1941. Business Assist- 
ant on the Consumption-Materials Re- 
ports Staff since July 1942. 


Winthrop R. Scott (“War Economy of 
the Guianas”)—Born in Paris, France, 
1888. Graduated from the Engineering 
Department, University of Michigan, 
1911. Captain Ordnance Corps U. S. 
Army 1917-20. U. S. Foreign Service 
1920-41, filling posts in Paris, Cape 
Haitien, Washington, Santiago (Chile), 
and Kobe. First Secretary of Embassy 
at Caracas, Venezuela. At present Chief 
of the South American North-Coast Sec- 
tion of the American Republics Unit, 
Department of Commerce. 


Richard Tewkesbury (“Pioneer in 
Darien”)—Mr. Tewkesbury, conqueror 
of the jungles of Panama’s Darien re- 
gion which had been considered an in- 
surmountable barrier to an all-the-way- 
by-land Pan American Highway System, 
was until recently a teacher of algebra at 
the Harding School in Charlotte, N. C. 
He was born on a farm near Marshall- 
town, Iowa, attended Iowa State College, 
and has taught school since his gradua- 
tion in 1927. He is 36 years old. Mr. 
Tewkesbury does not precisely fit into 
the popular idea of an explorer. He is 
5 feet 3 inches tall and weighs 111 
pounds; when he came out of the Darien 
jungles he weighed 97 pounds. His only 
preparation for his great adventure had 
been some casual mountain climbing. 





Mexico to Salvage Sunken 
Gunboat for Scrap Iron 


Mexico plans to salvage a sunken gun- 
boat, the Vera Cruz, to help provide 
scrap for the country’s growing steel 
production. According to a Mexican 
radio broadcast, the gunboat was sunk 
by its own crew in 1914 to prevent it 
from falling into the hands of revolu- 
tionists. 


The raising of this vessel is one of 
Many similar salvage operations under 
way or projected in the Americas to the 
south to provide scrap for domestic 
needs and for shipment to the United 
States war industry. 
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Peaceful World of Opportunity 


(Continued from p. 17) 


plete desire for a peaceful world of op- 
portunity. 


Must Insure Opportunity 


It has been my privilege to live in a 
world of opportunity. It is my hope, and 
I am sure the hope of every patriotic 
citizen, that the boys who are fighting 
our war shall have the same privilege. 
There is no doubt in my mind that they 
will if we exercise the same practical 
judgment that we have as a Nation 
shown in the past—if we maintain for 
future generations all the rights and lib- 
erties that have made our country great. 

These remarks may have been ad- 
dressed too much to the future. There is, 
after all, a present. The war must still 
be won. 


Are We Doing Our Utmost? 


What we need to do daily is to search 
our conscience and make certain that 
we have done nothing to let down our 
men in uniform. 

How many of us can do that and be 
satisfied with the verdict? 

How many of us can Say we are doing 
everything we can in the war effort 
without the thought of self? 

I wonder if we as individuals have 
yet achieved the degree of patriotism 
which the hour and the day demand. 
No one should make excuses for himself 
or think himself the exception. 

And so, to paraphrase the words of 
Winston Churchill, never has it been 
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possible for so many to do so much with 
so little effort, if we will only try. All 
that is needed is for each one of us at 
home to live up to what our heart tells 
us is the patriotic thing to do each day. 

Those who have died and those who 
may die have a right to ask us to do 
that much. 





Netherlands Merchant Marine’s 
Operations 


The Netherlands Merchant Marine has 
sailed a total of more than 55,000,000 sea 
miles during the 34-month period since 
the German occupation of Holland, 
Pieter A. Kerstens, Netherlands Minister 
of Economic Affairs, declared in a recent 
B. B. C. broadcast. He added that, by 
covering an average of 55,000 miles daily, 
Dutch ships have carried millions of tons 
of goods to and from the United States 
and Britain, and assisted in the transport 
of troops, planes, tanks and other mili- 
tary equipment to Libya, Madagascar, 
Australia, Greece, Malta, North Africa, 
Russia, and other theaters of war. 


The Minister also stated that the 
Dutch Merchant Marine’s manifold du- 
ties comprise fishing—both for fish and 
for mines—carrying bulky cargoes across 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, plying in 
the coastal trade in United Kingdom 
waters, and last but not least towing 
torpedoed ships to safety. He praised 
the crews, saying that, although they did 
their work unobtrusively, they carried 
it out exceedingly wel] and had an equal 
if not greater right to gratitude than 
the personnel of the fighting forces. 
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